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The New Leader herewith ovresents discussion of the current French 
crisis by a man who has long been intimately concerned with politics in 
France — André Ulmann, editor of the international and independent 
political weekly, La Tribune des Nations. M. Ulmann, who has just left 
this country after a brief visit, is also author of a study of the French 
police system, The Police, the Fourth Power, and a novel, La conjuration 


JULES MOCH 
After Him—What? 


— 


AN EDITORIAL— 


The Communist Trial 


WENTY HOURS AFTER eleven top U.S. Communists were declared 

guilty of conspiring to overthrow our government, former Foreign 

Minister Laszlo Rajk and two other leading Hungarian Communists 
were executed—by a Communist government—for substantially the same 
ime. The Daily Worker crowd hysterically denounces the Foley Square 
trial as “unfair,” but, had it been conducted according to Leninist con- 
teptions of justice, the Worker’s local heroes would now lie in unmarked 
faves like Rajk’s. 

The Communists froth at mention of the name of Federal Judge Harold 
R.Medina. But one can be certain that the judges of the Hungarian Council 
of People’s Courts did not accord Rajk & Co. one ounce of the fairness, 
courtesy, understanding and patience which Judge Medina—under ex- 
treme provocation from the CP’s lawyers all the time—accorded “our” 
Communists. Certainly no Soviet-sponsored trial lasts nine months, 
«cumulates millions of words of testimony from both sides, or permits 
the complete freedom to the accused which Dennis and his cohorts re- 
ceived in New York. And can one imagine the vilification and slander 
ala Vishinsky which U.S. Attorney John McGohey’s Hungarian counter- 
Patt must have engaged in to “prove” Rajk and his friends guilty? Need 
we ask whether the Hungarians were convicted by a fairly-picked jury 

ir peers, as were the American Communists? What more could they 

desired, short of running the trial themselves? , 

But what a tragedy if they had! For, as we have seen, trials of Com- 
Munists by Communists inevitably end in executions. Perhaps, then, a 

*n function of the Foley Square proceedings was to save the Com- 
* om from themselves, as well as to save the rest of us from the 

unists. 


We doubt whether Rajk’s lawyers were permitted to be a fraction as 

ble or captious as the CPUSA’s—a Harry Sacher would not have 

=e ten minutes in the Hungarian Council of People’s Courts. We think 

Medina was merciful in giving them such light sentences for the 
(Continued on Page Eight) 


des Habiles. 
.. 
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HE CRISIS IN PARIS offers a perfect opportunity to measure the 
misunderstanding of France throughout the rest of the world—in 
Washington, New York, everywhere. I am tempted to write: more 


than ever we are misunderstood. 


I cannot say that I am astonished or angered by the slight space 
allotted to the French upheaval in the American press—in comparison, 
for example, with that given to the immortal battle between the Yankees 
and the Dodgers. All of this I understand. But I do not understand why 
this development took Americans by surprise. One of the best-informed 
Americans, a man who lives in Paris, said to me two days before the 


dismissal of the cabinet: “The ministry 
of Queuille will weather the storm. 
Everything will be fixed up so that the 
cabinet can keep going at least till the 
re-convening of Parliament.” This may 
have been merely the expression of a 
hope. If it was, it soon gave way to 
a reality. 

I am beginning to realize that a good 
many American correspondents have 
this habit of communicating their 
hopes and dreams rather than report- 
ing the facts of French life. Even 
among those who determine American 





See story of William Henry Cham- 
berlin’s interview with Jules 
Moch in his column on page 
eight. 





foreign policy in relation to France, 
there is a good deal of thinking based 
on this sort of thing. 

For example, since my arrival in 
New York I have met no one who has 
the least idea of the part played in* 
the development of this crisis by the 
Christian unions. 

K& Hs a 

THESE UNIONS, which are grouped 
under the name Confederation Fran- 
caise Travailleurs Catholiques (CFTC), 
have grown since the war and now 
include some 600,000 Catholic workers. 
Their members participated actively in 
the resistance movement during the 
war. They form the basis of the MRP, 
the party of Georges Bidault and 
Robert Schuman, the only ministers 





of foreign affairs whom France has 
had since 1945: 

The economic situation of the French 
working class is very difficult. Despite 
all efforts to bring down prices, only 
the wholesale prices of some products 
have been held down sufficiently to 
give the illusion of success in some 
statistical tables. As a matter of fact, 
the prices of the essentials required 
by the working people have never 
stopped advancing. 

I know that representatives of the 
employers—and even some trade union 
leaders who are highly regarded by 
American observers—have maintained 
up to the end that there would be no 
crisis. It has seemed to them that there 
was no strike in prospect and that all 
was arranged for the best in the best of 
all possible worlds. 

This blindness has led to a catas- 
trophe the seriousness of which is not 
yet completely evident. 

% t te 

MATTERS HAVE REACHED the 
point where the Christian unions have 
broken with the Government and 
turned to the central committee of the 
Confederation Generale du Travail to 
propose united action. This proposal 
was, naturally, accepted with enthu- 
siasm. Daniel Mayer, Socialist Min- 
ister of Labor, could no longer under 
these circumstances agree to allow the 
Government to continue obstinately in 
its policy of freezing wages. The 
Queuille cabinet was obliged to resign 

(Continued on Page Four) 











—— East and West 





The Navy's Rebellion 








© MORE IMPORTANT issue exists today 

than that present debate in the House 

Armed Services Committee. The real 
subject of the discussion reaches far beyond 
purely military questions; it embraces the most 
important international affairs, including the 
Soviet-American relations. Following the firs 
atomic explosion in Russia, these hearings art 
generating a major’ conflict 
between official concepts o1 
strategy and policie 


Two military-political con- 


cepts oppose one anothe: 
The one is the official stra 

of the U.S. government 
the other is a sort of a “pro- 


gran ol the opposition,’ 
voiced by the Navy. The tw 
approaches are so far apart 


Dallin that the admiral had 





+ 


take recourse to public hearing 

The Government’s position, with all its po- 
litical implications, was presented a few mont}! 
ago by Clarence Cannon, chairman of the Hous 
Appropriation? Committee. Mr. Cannon told the 
House of Representatives last April 15 that the 
outcome of a future war “will be decisivels 
determined in three weeks or les victory it 
such a short time can be achieved only by air- 
power; airpower needs bases; and the North 
Atlantic Pact will secure such bases for the 
American Air Force. For whatever land fight- 
ing is expected, manpower will be supplied bs 
Western Europe; no great importance wa 


attributed to that phase of the three-week w 


American bombers will “blast eve nerve 
center, every center of communication, ever' 
naval submarine and air-base.” 

In this conception neither the America 
Army, nor the Navy play an important role 
nor is there a significant assignment for the 
European alli nor will the peoples of the 


Soviet satellites have anything to say 
will be liberated in no time. Essentially, thi 


Europe 


is an isolationist view 

Cannon’s speech attracted considerable at- 
tention in Europe and was sharply criticized i 
Moscow’s Izvestia Its destructive side, the 
atom bombardment of every Russian “nerve- 
center” did not enhance ympathie 101 th 
United Stat 


NOW THE NAVY rushes to the attack afte 


a long and heated discussion behind the scenes 
The Navy maintain that essentially American 
strategic plans revive the concepts « 
the Blit krieq 

When the Italian general Douhet enunciater 
his blitz theory ; ‘ decade oO it appeared 
at first clance, to ‘ ( ( a convincing A 
lightning war whi Wi vi » 1 ( ’ 
will cause death ; damave ona tremend 
scale, will demo ize the enemy a inflict 
such horror that capitulation will becom«e 
matter of weeks or da\ A short war, Douhet 
stressed, means a cémparatively humane w 
speedy devastation serves actually to reducé 
death and suffering to a minimum 


We witnessed a Blitzkrieg eonducted against 
Poland. It was highly successful; but strangely, 
enough, the war lasted another six years. A 
Blitzkrieg was fought against France;.-it wa 
won, yet the war did not end. When he invaded 
Russia, Hitler announced that the war would 
be over in 6 to 8 weeks. His Blitzkrieg was 
successful once again; his war ended, howeve: 
with one of the greatest defeats in human his- 
tory. Japan, too, tried to conduct a Blitzkrieg 
in certain theatres. It collapsed even before 
American atom bombs fell on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki 
THE FAULT WITH any Blitzkrieg strategy 





By David J. Dallin — 


is that it cannot take all possible political and 


. military factors into consideration; it usually 


exaggerates its own force and minimizes the 
enemy’s latent power; it does not foresee the 
chain of events in which the Blitzkrieg is just 
the first link. The Navy’s admirals are right 
when they point to the multitude of good 
fighters in the Soviet’s air arm; and when they 
foresee that Soviet armies will advance into 
Western Europe and that bombing targets will 
be the capitals and cities of America’s allies 
“Strategic bombing in its present concept can- 
Admiral Ralph A. Ofstie says 
and he sharply attacks those “zealots” in the 
Defense 


not be decisive,” 


Department who “grasped Douhet’s 
false doctrines many years ago and refusé to 


theory.” A “de- 


— The Home Front 


| 


relinquish this discredited 


lusion” has been created that “we are stronge 
than we actually are.” : 

It is refréshing to see a military leader 3p. 
pealing to “the morak force of the people of 
this country” and to “our fundamental ideals’ 
“It is time,” he says, “that strategic bombing 
be squarely faced in this light; that it be ex. 
amined in relation to decent opinions 9 
mankind.” 

The negative part of the Navy’s task will be 
completed soon, and its intelligent spokesmer 
will probably succeed in destroying the oly 
strategic concepts. Then the more difficy) 
stage will begin—the constructive chapter. 

Will the Army-Navy conflict end in a fo) 
compromise? Will the Navy, for instance, ae. 
cept an aircraft carrier as fulfilment of it: 
demands, after its appeals to ideals and ethics 
Or will it go whole hog until it wins a complete 
revision of strategic plans, involving political 
concepts and blueprints? 

This is the great hour for new constructiy 
ideas in international relations, stratevic 
political. Another opportunity to discuss then 
may not occur in long years to come 





al) 





Human Phonographs 





HE GREAT TRIAL of the eleven Commu- 
“Dnis ; is ended. Judge, jury, defendants, 

prosecutors, newspapermen and mere spec- 
tators have gone through the four seasons to- 
“ether. While in Foley Square the passage of 
time has seen the coming of the leaves and their 
disappearance in the wind, inside the skyscrapet 


federal cout 


t building other symbols have been 
displaved. The ladies of the 
jury, 11 out of the 15 who 
heard the case, began with 
winter hats and coats, 
changed in time to the gaye 
things of spring and summei 
and later returned to 
more somber protection 
igainst the assaults of au- 
tumn. 





Bohn Inevitably, the newspaper 


boys and girls used to smile, 
speak, go to lunch—and they have ended by 
forming a “trial” friendship. We shall miss 
each other now that this long siege is finished 
But we may not remain apart for long: There 
is talk of forming a permanent society, like the 
Grand Association of Veterans of the Johns- 
town Flood or the Soci ty ol Survivors of the 
Blizzard of 1888 
° 
On, one of the last days in court it occurred t 
me to put to use this rough-and-ready associa- 
tion of kindred souls. Here, I said to myself, 


are a lot of keen observers. The American peo- 


ple have only vague ideas of what Communists 
ire lil These professional onlookers and 
writers have been here in the same room wit} 
hese ele men and their attorneys for nine 
month They .have seen these men perform 


They have watched their attitudes, their ex- 
pressions, their smiles and frowns. Five of the 
defendants have testified at length and a sixth 
Eugene Dennis, has made two elaborate state- 


ments in his own defense 


WITH ALL THIS in mind, I embarked upon 
a minature Gallup poll. Look, I said to my 
friends siiting near me, what do you think of 
these men? How do they compare with other 
folks whom you have known? Compare them 
—say—with the leaders of the Socialist party 
as we used to know them. Size them up along- 
side trade union leaders as you see them in their 
conventions : 

My first subject was a keen political commen- 
tator on a well-known weekly. He said: “They 
are all obviously second-rate. How could it be 


By William E. Bohn 


otherwise when they have to change their line 
every now and then without advance notice 
High class men would not tolerate such a wa 
of life.” 

My second victim was a snapping-eyed littl 
girl who sends her stuff to a paper out in 
Oregon. She said she didn’t know anything 
about Communists when this trial began. She 
knows plenty now. She commented: “They are 
worse than low-class. They are sinister, cynical 
Their theory that the end justifies the means 
shows in their faces, their actions, their atti- 
tudes.” 

My time was growing short. His honor was 
about to enter the courtroom. I was barely able 
to whisper to the rather prim lady sitting on my 
left. In tight-lipped syllables she said of the 
eleven “They are too low to be allowed even to 
talk about overthrowing the government. Now 
if they were New England farmers, that would 
be something different. But they wouldn't.” 

{ think these three are fairly representative 
Every time I have asked anyone how the leaders 
of American Communism stack up beside, let 
us say, the men who led the Socialist party in 
the days of Eugene V. Debs, I have been an- 
swered with a grimace. The difference is $ 
great that words fail to express it. 


I HAVE A THEORY about this. Al! these 
men are about forty years old. They were 0 
the threshold of active life when the great de 
pression broke. The five who told their stories 
on the witness stand all agreed that the depriva 
tions of those years were among the influences 
that drove them into the Communist orbit 
Parents lost money, plans for college had to be 
given up, jobs were hard to find. The Stalinites 
offéred a quick way out. 

As I listened to these men I had a feeling tha! 
in the beginning their allegiance was deep! 
based on a sincere desire to promote humat 
welfare. When they talked about their eatl} 
experiences they fell into youthful moods. Fo 
the moment they seemed genuine. But whet 
testifying about Communist doctrine or Com 
munist methods they verbalized like automata 
One of them, in fact, was interrupted and thet 
had to have his previous testimony read back 
to him before he could pick up the thread. 

It is easy to see what happened. Fine. bright 
well-intentioned boys were taken and trainé 
into dull, stupid, human phonographs. Every 
bit of originality was ironed out of them. Yé 
they are lower than second-rate. They are in4 
special class that has no rating in this country. 

_ 
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Il be By JONATHAN STOUT 

mer New Leader Washington Correspondent 

he . WASHINGTON. 
HE BATTLE that swirled so furiously about the head of Leland Olds 
foul in the U.S. Senate last week is scheduled for return engagement on 
5 al the same stage in January—with an augmented cast and orchestra,, 


f itt ® and billed as one of the Big Shows of 1950. And “Big” is a small word 


to the definitiofr of Big League “Big- 
ness” as does this major clash between 
the Truman Fair Deal and the colossal 
Power Trust. 





: . On Oct. 3 President Truman wrote 
mm to Senator Edwin C. Johnson of Colo- 
rado: “We cannot allow great corpo- 
rations to dominate the commissions 
which have been created to regulate 
— them.” 


Ten days later the Power Trust re- 
plied, showing the real strength of its 
hand with a crushing 53-to-15 Senate 
defeat of Olds, whose confirmation as 
Federal Power Commissioner President 
Truman had gone so far as to demand 
from Democratic Senators as a matter 
line of party regularity. 

* a cod 

wat THE CHIEF ENGINEER who master- 
minded this defeat of the President is 
littl the most powerful man in Washington. 
He is Purcell Smith, whose admitted 
salary of $65,000 on the Power Trust 
payroll makes him the highest paid 
She lobbyist in Washington. 


1t in 
thing 


y are Smith has constructed for the Power 
nica! Trust a political network that extends 
re ans deep into the grass-roots vitals of both 
atti- major political parties—a veritable un- 

dereover political empire. Unlike the 
was Steel, Coal and other trusts, the Power 


- able Trust is important politically in all 
states; entering intimately into every 


n-my 5 
the | ‘if town and hamlet in the nation 

a that uses light and power. Every state 
en to has at ieast one light and power com- 
Now 


pany; usually more than one. 

vould The secret of the Power Trust’s po- 
by hg litieal puissance lies in two basic oper- 
ative ations. The first is that the industry 
aders  &xecutives in each state have been 
e. let eneouraged to be active politically. The 
second—and more important one—is 





4u in 
: 2 there is hardly a sizable town any- 
. where in the United States where one 
IS 9 cannot find that, usually, the leading 
attorney of that town is on the payroll 
of the local light and power company 
these % an annual retainer. 
re Ol When the time comes for Purcell 
it de- @ Smith to put the heat on the USS. 
tories Senate, or the House of Representa- 
viva. tives, he has at his beck and call all 
onees these thousands of small town lawyer- 
orbit Politicians. Very few Senators have 


the strength and courage to deny their 
to be requests. And that explains the Power 





nites Trust’s crushing defeat of President 
Truman by 53-to-15. 

u that * * oT 

leep!} I MUST CONFESS myself in error 

uman When I wrote last week that the at- 

earls tempted power “steal” amounted to 


For somewhere “between four and eight 
wher billion dollars” to be sliced up in a 
Com: melon by 25 natural gas and oil com- 
Panies in Oklahoma and Texas alone. 
mala Is much bigger than that sum. 
{ thes latest computations show the 
| back atiempted “steal” to be a minimum 
d. of 10 billion dollars, with possibili- 
right fies that the ultimate figure may go 
rained 40 30 billion dollars. 
Every & © 25 corporations have a virtual 
Yes Pp wand of the natural gas resources 
the United States. Natural gas first 





-e jn , 

a — to be piped in large-scale com- 
. ereia antiti i stri 

ae 1 quantities to the industrial 
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for it. For few of the political struggles in this lst Congress measure up 





East and Middle West in 1947 when 
the gas companies took over the gov- 
ernment-built Big Inch and Little Inch 
pipelines from the natural gas fields of 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

Today natural gas is rapidly sup- 
planting manufactured gas in indus- 
trial areas, mainly because it is much 
cheaper—the field cost averaging about 
4% cents per thousand cubic feet. 
Natural gas also is taking the place of 
coal and fuel oil in hundreds of thou- 
sands of homes and manufacturing 
plants. 

The gas companies are demanding an 
immediate boost in the field price from 
4% cents to 15 cents per thousand cubic 
feet, and ultimately to 33 cents. At the 
15-cent price it will give these big 
corporations a grab of 10 billion dol- 
lars. At the 33-cent price the grab will 
go to over 20 billion dollars. With the 
rate increases sought by the light and 
power companies the total grab may go 
to over 30 billion dollars. 

od ’ of 

THE BIG STEAL has been two years 
in the making and maneuvering. Be- 
fere the gas and oil corporations took 
over the Big and Little Inch pipelines, 
the field price of natural gas was two 
cents perethousand cubic feet. When 
the two big pipelines gave the com- 
panies the big openings into the in- 
dustrial East and Middle West, the 
price promptly moved up to an average 
of 442 cents. 

The price movement was still up- 
ward in 1947 when the gas companies 
ran into the rude shock of a Supreme 
Court decision. The companies earlier 
had challenged the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission to regulate 
gas rates. In 1947 the Supreme Court 
finally ruled on that question. It said 
that, under the Natural Gas Act of 
1938, the FPC was charged with regu- 
lating natural gas rates all the way 
from the producing wells in Texas and 
Oklahoma to the gas stoves of the ulti- 
mate consumers from New York to 
Michigan. 

Balked by the Supreme Court, the 
oil and gas companies made their 
answer in the form of a bill introduced 
in Congress by Senator Moore of Okla- 
homa, himself an oil millionaire, to 
exempt the natural gas producers from 
any regulation of rates by the Federal 
Government. 

But this proved to be too brazen for 
even the predominantly conservative 
Congress of 1947 to take. The bill died 
in committee. That forced the corpo- 
rations to change their tactics. The 
new arena of their activities became 
the Federal Power Commission itself. 

The gas companies demanded the 
Commission change ‘the basis on which 
it determined gas rates. The Commis- 
sion had been allowing the companies 
enjoying the natural gas monopoly a 
return of 6% per cent on their invest- 
ment. The corporations said no, they 
were now in competition in the East 
and Middle West with coal and fuel oil 
and wanted gas rates based on a com- 
petitive level with coal and fuel: oil 


prices. A competitive price would give 
the gas producers a return on invest- 
ment ranging between 400 and 800 
per cent. 

Two of the five members of the 
Commission agreed with the gas com- 
panies; three disagreed. The two who 
supported the gas companies were the 
Commission Chairman Nelson Lee 
Smith and Commissioner Harrington 
Wimberley. 

Commissioner Wimberley deserves 
attention for his close association with 
Sen. Robert Kerr of Oklahoma. Sen. 
Kerr is a business associate of the giant 
Phillips Petroleum Corporation, which 
is the largest producer of natural gas 
in the Texas and Oklahoma fields. In 
the present session of Congress, Sen. 
Kerr has introduced a bill very like 
Sen. Moore’s in 1947, to exempt natural 
gas producers from Federal rate regu- 
lation. 

Before Kerr came to the Senate last 
November, he was Governor of Okla- 
homa. The campaign manager who 
helped elect him Governor was Har- 
rington Wimberley. As a reward for his 
political labors, Wimberley was sup- 
ported by the oil interests of Oklahoma 
and received an appointment to the 
Federal Power Commission in 1945. 

Chairman Nelson Lee Smith is a Re- 
publican. Before coming to Washing- 
ton he was chairman of the New Hamp- 
shire Public Service Commission. One 
of his colleagues on that commission 
was Styles Bridges, before the latter 






HUTNUNNONTENEEENREEUUAELTHNETTA 


Ten Billion at Stake for Power Trust 
In Drive to Defeat Leland Olds 


was elected Senator. Smith was ap- 
pointed to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in 1943. 

One of the first things that happened 
after that appointment was an attack 
in the Senate by Sen. Bridges against 
Leland Olds, who at that time was 
chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

we ke % 

WHILE SMITH AND WIMBERLEY 
supported the gas interests, the three 
remaining members of the Commission 
stuck firmly to the principle of a fair 
return on investment. They were Olds, 
Claude Draper, former chairman of the 
Wyoming Public Service Commission, 
and Tom Buchanan of Pennsylvania. 

With a 3-to-2 vote against them in 
the Commission, the gas and oil in- 
terests found their second road to bil- 
lions blocked. Overturning the \Com- 
mission appeared more feasible than 
overturning the Supreme Court, and 
at this point the gas and oil ¢orpora- 
tions made common cause with the 
light and power companies for a united 
attack to secure a majority on the 
Federal Power Commission, which 
regulates their rates. 

They were forced to mark time until 
June 22 of this year, when the term 
of Leland Olds expired. President Tru- 
man promptly renominated Olds, but 
the Power Trust and gas and oil lobbies 
had had two years’ time to prepare for 
that, and they won. 
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New Leader Exposes 
New Stalin Biography 


A new Stalin biography has The New Leader smack in the middle 


a first-cla ubarb. The 5 a is Issac Deutscher’s Stalin: A Politica 
Biography, published in England last spring and released in the U. S. 
sept. 29 
Li August, The New Leac distributed a detailed factual anal: 

of the book, which was termed “the most adroit apology for Soviet - 
mestic and foreign policy to be published in many years.” The memo gave 
46 examples of “the multitude of inaccuracies, suppression of key facts and 
artful evasion hich give Deutsche: = ne 
book its pernicious character.” French journalist, referred (in the La- 

The memo also called attention to bour monthly Socialist Commentary) 
Deutscher’s Communist background— to the book as “Deutscher’s exquisite 
omitted from the book’s jacket. Deut- and shrewdly, if not cunningly, formu- 


scher joined the Polish Communist 
party in 1926, and was trained in the 
Moscow Comintern school. 

Following The New Leader memo, 
Deutscher’s publisher, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, said Deutscher was ex- 
pelled from the Party in 1932 and, in 
a special letter to the nation’s book 


lated apology for Stalin’s work.” 
Despite the above, there are constar 
references to the 


Deutscher won in England. 


London Economist and the Sunday Ot 
server although he has not been wit 


it 


“unanimous acclaim” 
In addition, 
he is still referred to as an editor of the 


)- 
h 


editors, announced that it had com- either for more than a year. Further 
plete faith in his objectivity. There publicity releases will no doubt explain 
was no comment on the evidence sub- how Deutscher, despite his expulsion 


mitted by The New Leader; instead from the Polish Communist Party i 
Oxford cited the “unanimous” acclaim 
the book received in Great Britain. 

A check of the British press reveals 
that even a sympathetic critic like Max 
Beloff in the Manchester Guardian 
noted that “for (Deutscher), Lenin 
and Trotsky and Stalin himself are all 
agents of a great and beneficient des- 
sal And Francois Bundy, well-known 


don during the war against the Polis 


islaw Mikolajezyk and in 
Stalin’s Lublin Committee. But it wi 
be hard for anyone to explain the dan 


appearing in the Chiristian 
Monitor of Oct. 8. 


U. S. Misreads French Crisis 


able through the ECA, through which 
it is to be counter-balanced! 


(Continued from Page One) 
at the very moment when foreign ob 
servers, 
it was still well established 


n 


1932, could conduct propaganda in Lon- 


h 


Government in Exile headed by Stan- 
favor of 


i] 


}- 


aging indictment of Deutscher’s book 
Scienc 


e 


especially Americans, thought _ As to the effects of devaluation on the 
French economy, that appears to be 


It is interesting to inquire why thin better understood in this country, but 
took this course It wa because, it not with any clear conception of 
een to me, those who were in a consequence sritish devaluation te 

sition to see the ituation clearly he Paris Government completel 

id an interest in concealing it. It w surprise. It was literal] ne 

ight that if thir ve kept quiet mprovise the devaluation of the franc 
t would be possible to pull the Chri nething which has never been dor 
tian unions ; iv from the CGT. O before in the financial history of an 
t least, there was fear of letting out ountry. One result, the resignation 
the truth that those in high places had the Government, is, of course, already 
judged the situation cnown. But what the long-term effects 

Even if a government is now set up vill be no man can foreses 
and receives a majority in the Chan 
ber, the present crisis 1s deep and WHATEVER THE OTHER and m« 
ignificant profound causes of the French crisis 

For this political upset is, in the first are, it certain that devaluation wa: 
place, a social crisi And the fighting the immediate cause. It hastened th 


attitude of a part of the employing 
solution any 
easier. Two weeks ago the Board of 
Directors of the Employers Association 
met in secret session and decided on 
its plan of campaign: not to accept any 


coming of this calamity, 
class will not make its rhythm. 
to me: 

“If we were to follow the old 
French tradition that the man who 
causes the fall of a cabinet should be 
called upon to take the lead in set- 
ting up its successor, we should ask 
Sir Stafford Cripps to take up the 
responsibilities laid down by M. 
Queuille.” 


general regulation in the matter of 
wages and to reply to any increase of 
wages with an increase of 15 or 20 per 
‘ent in prices. 

Behind the political crisis and the 
social crisis there is in progress an 
economic crisis about which the peo- 
ple of the United States seem equally 
badly informed. Few seem to know, 
for example, that the deficit of 
the French Treasury, which no one 
has been able to estimate exactly, 


eplied: 

“No, if we are to keep to the old 
French tradition, it is to the Amer- 
ican, Mr. Snyder, that we should 


amounts to more than 225 billions. appeal.” 
That is, it amounts to more than Both remarks were inspired by 
twice the value of the credits avail- ertain perceptible bitterness. 


e 


increased its 


A leading French political figure said 


To which another politician, a well- 
known and respected Radical Socialist 


a 





SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
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A deposit of 90 oat for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
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Heard on the Left 


AW OFFICIALS have ordered the editors of the Auto Worker 

and Ammunition not to review the Irving Howe and B. J. Widick 

book, The UAW and Walter Reuther, because of protests from 
John Livingston, UAW hierarch who doesn’t like what was said about 
him. 


Have Gov. Dewey and Manhattan GOP « ftain Thomas J. Curra 
onciled? Deu y, at ti nd of the last legi ‘lative session 
tized (as they say he Couch Set) Curran for failing to deliver 
needed votes for « co org ation bill 


A quiet jurisdict 


three AFL unions— 
I'he Up! balanewes 5 are 


onal war is under way among 
the Upholsterers, Car penters and Auto Workers. ‘J 
being badly mangled. 


Victor Bernstein is now press relations chief here for the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine. Bernstein, ex-foreign editor of PM and the Star. 
is no Red-baiter, Premier Ben-Gurion will be unhappy to learn. 


Charles Yale Harrison has completed a dramatization of his last 
novel, Nobody’s Fool, with Anthony Brown, producer and director 
i Tobacco Road. 


SUCCESS STORY: Murray Kempton, N. Y. Post labor columnist, 

s building a new house in Princeton, m. J. 

The 20th anniversary celebration of ILG’ s Local 89 on Nov. 11 isa 
delicate problem to Luigi Antonini and his associates. Whom to invite 
as guests now. before Election Day, for a party after Election Day calls 
for expert political dopestering. For those who came in late, Antonini 
is backing O’Dwyer while his chief, David Dubinsky, is ardently pro- 
Morris in New York’s mayoralty campaign. 


New assistant public relations chief at AFL headquarters is Charles 
Herrold, former UP labor reporter in Washington. He replaces Neil 
Miller, off on an ECA job in Paris. 


The Luce interests have bought a 49 per cent interest in Veuroltica, 
a magazine which deals with—guess what—the neurotic. It is said to 
have 500 subscribers. Noel Busch is slated for the editorship. 


Mrs. Harry Uviller, 
and Alyce Lubin. daughter of 
for the Liberal Party’s experi 


wife of the Liberal Party Controller candidate, 
FDR’s 


campaign chanteuse, 


ex-associate, are lyric- vriters 
Julie Steinberg, 
ound-truck. 


cho has fallen in love with a s 


This is how bitter the fight is the armed services over unl- 
fication: The Navy out 1n 
on Treasure Island because 


among 


California refuses to use laundry 
they are under Army management. 


Nobody'll ever know how, but 
peared at the University of i Califor ‘nia in 


200 Ph. D. theses recently disap- 
. Berk eley. 


WHY EDITORS GET ULCERS: The copy-reader who headlined a 
story in a N. Y. daily recently, ‘Protestant Church to Show Anti- 
Semitic Film,” when what was meant was a film against Anti- 
Semitism, is getting one more chance. The five-column head ran for 
a couple of editions before it was caught. 


U. S. monitors of Soviet radio programs reported recently that the 
Moscow station had initiated a new program, questions from listeners. 
A question was to be asked one week and answered the next. The first 
program’s question asked for a definition of a people’s democracy. A 
few days later the Voice of America gave a dead-pan answer to its 
Soviet listeners—midnight arrests, no freedoms, etc. Moscow Radio 
never came back with the program again. 


D. H.) Cole, here on lecture tour, has edited a 
One of the essays offers this quote 
emo- 


Margaret (Mrs. G. 
volume of essays on Beatrice Webb. 
from the Webb diary—‘“Marriage is the wastepaper basket of the 
tions.” Hmmmmmmm. 


The only AFL leader who sat through a standing ovation to A. 
Philip Randolph, the Sleeping Car Porters president, as he came up to 
speak before the AFL’s St. Paul Convention, was the Teamsters’ Dan 
Tobin. 


Ralph Ingersoll has expressed an interest in going to the Daily Com 


pass ... Of course, not as a subordinate to Ted Thackrey. Ingersot is 

é > ‘4 hore 

also telling people he hears there’s lots of unrest on Duane St., where 
once he published PM. 

By the way, did you os that Thackrey in his endorsement of 


Vito Marcantonio failed to discuss the Harlem Congressman s att itude 


81 CITIES Telephone: REgent 4-2432 76th YEAR towards the Barden bill? What is Marcantonio’s position on this bill 
Ask for booklet N. L.-62 eg : hi 
« e and why doesn’t Thackrey find out? The W > 
. , 
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Salute to John Dewey 


E OFFER TRIBUTE IN THESE PAGES to one of that small band 
of men of whom it may truly be said, with Emerson, “When Nature 


has work to be done, she creates a 
hardly have wrought’better than to bless 
with as vouthful and original a personality 


genius to do it.” Nature could 
* civilization of ours 
as John Dewey’s. 


As man and philosopher, his is that rarest of all gifts: a genuinely 
creative intelligence. Great philosophers before Dewey have erected great 
systems of thought, but it is Dewey’s virtue that he leaves no formal 
“system” behind him; instead, we inherit a vast body of writings which 


add up to a unique tour of exploration of the most urgent problems of our 
time. As a result, Dewey stands 

before us not as that impossible a6 

ideal of vore—the king-philosopher 


—but as an archtype of citizen who 
is at once contemplative and activ- 
istic, mature yet youthful, vision- 
ary and also practical, passionate 
yet objective, dynamic without be- 
ing fanatical: in short, as an ideal 
well within our grasp. 

Just as there is no conflict be- 
tween this philosopher-citizen and 
the average man, so in Dewey’s 
work itself philosophy and the 
world outside are conjoined. The 
problen ot reflective thought, of 
science, and of what we call “social 


questions.” are for him all one, and 
all are teractive. Discussing his 
theory the “double movement,” 
whert sb a Cl OrK- 
i! pac rtn ¢ e l 

lectu mand con ( ( oO 
ence, Dewey speaks of the process 
as one which “transforms every in- 
crement on one side into a method 
of work on the other, and thereby 


testing ” Unlike the traditional 
Philosopher who futilely ponders 
“problems in general,” or “reality 
in general,” Dewey dwells upon 
general problems or general the- 
ories of reality which are purpose- 
ful only insofar as they account 
for specific situations. Thus, for 
Dewey, philosophy’s “chief fune- 
tion is to free men’s minds from 
bias and prejudice and to enlarge 
their perceptions of the world 
about them.” He is not made, by 
this, the philosopher of the com- 
mon man; rather, he is that philos- 
opher who tries to make man 
Understand common experience. 


POSSESSING SUCH KEEN in- 
sight into the intricate relation- 
sips between what and how men 
think and act, it is not surprising 


that Dewey should have written at length, and with deep perception, upon 
arange of problems so wide they total up to the complete sum of those 
fategories of experience known to man. 
that Dewey's findings within these areas of experience 


Ucation 


And not 





JOHN DEWEY AT NINETY 
“in Him Philosophy and Reality Are Conjoined" 


Nor should it amaze us to learn 
philosophy, ed- 
ethics, religion, esthetics, psychology, political science — have 
mlormed them to an unbelievable degree. 
Education, perhaps more than any other “field of inquiry’ 
Wey has addressed himself, has virtually been revolutionized by his ideas. 
only in the United States, but abroad as well. 





’ 


This is as Dewey 


Would have it, for to him education, in its fullest sense, stands as the surest 


Slaraniee of an increasingly fruitful future. 


Sctoper 22, 1949 


we 


to which 


“Change in patterns of belief, desire and purpose has lagged behind 
the modification of the external conditions under which men associate.” 
writes Dewey in his Liberalism and Social Action. ‘This fact defines the 
primary, though not by any means the ultimate, responsibility of a liberal- 
ism that intends to be a vital force. Its work is first of all education .. . its 
task is to aid in producing the habits of mind and character, the intellectual 
and moral patterns, that are somewhere near even with the actual move- 
ments for events... .” 

For enunciating such concepis, and for intransigently combating all 
forms of dogmatism, traditionalism and internationalism, Dewey has been 

attacked as a “Bolshevik” by con- 
servatives. Similarly, when his own 
“habits of mind and character” led 
him to examine those “actual move- 
ments of events” ca!led the Moscow 
Trials, he was denounced as a 
“Trotskyite” and a “reactionary” 
by the Communists. But Dewey 
has always been, by his own ad- 
mission, a liberal “in the old- 
fashioned American sense.” 

And he is also something fat 
more; as Alfred North Whitehead 
has expressed it: 

“John Dewey is to be classec 
among those men who have made 
philosophic thought relevant to the 
needs of their own day. In the per- 
formance of this function he is te 
be classed with the ancient stoics 
with Augustine, with Aquinas, with 
Auguste Comte. The fame of these 
men is not primarily based on the 
special doctrines which are the 
subsequent delight of scholars. As 
the result of their activities the so- 
cial systems of their times received 
an impulse of enlightenment, en- 
abling them more fully to achieve 
such high purposes as were then 
possible. 

“.. John Dewey has performed 
analogous services for American 
civilizaticn. He has disclosed great 
ideas relevant to the functioning of 
the social system. The magnitude 
of his achievement is to be esti- 
mated by reference to the future 
; For many. generations the 
North American Continent will be 
the living center of human civiliza- 
tion. Thought and action will de- 
rive from it, and refer to it. 

“We are living in the midst of 
the period subject to Dewey’s in- 
fluence. For this reason there is 
difficulty in defining it. We can- 
not observe it from the outside in 
contrast to other periods also 
viewed in the same way. But knowledge outruns verbal analysis. John 
Dewey is the typical effective American thinker; and he is the chief intel- 
lectual force providing that environment with coherent purpose. Also 
wherever the influence of Dewey is explicitly felt, his personality is re- 
membered with gratitude and affection.” 

At no other time has The New Leader felt as honored as in this moment 
of honoring a man like Dewey who, for many years, has been an active 
colleague of ours, both as a Contributing Editor and as associate in various 
non-journalistic undertakings. Out of a feeling of regard greater than we 
can adequately express, we present these pages as our modest salute to 
John Dewey on his ninetieth birthday. 
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Highlights of Dewey's Life 


ERCHED on a hill on the east 

or Green Mountain, bank of Lake 
Champlain. is the town of Burlin 

ton, Vermont John Dewey wa 

born on Octobe Hard by the 


nere 


20, 1859 
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School, 
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educ: 
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able we 
mad the 
f the N lation 
and Jan ddai t] oine of Hull 
House Hie Democ- 
“acy are experi- 


ence, 


By 1904, it became 
attitude of the Chic: 
vas unsympathetic to the 
School, and Dewey 
resigned. Through the 
William James and J. McKeen Cattell 
Dewey received post with Columbia 
University. There the 
Woodbridge and others led to a re 
thinking of all h 
His books Reco t Philosophy 
Experience a iture, and The Quest 
for Certaint i itn to tt 
change. 


apparent that the 
authoriti 
Laborato 

Ella Youngs 


istance ol 


ana 


influence of James 


philosophic idea 


"uction 


AMONG HIS STUDENTS at 


Jose Ratner, J 


Sidne Hoo 


Kilpatrick, I n Ed and John L 
Child Another of Dewey’ 
Max Eastmar 


tudents, 


later described his pro- 


fessor of 1908. a man of 49: 
“Dewey looked like a young man 
then, a man just starting his career 


ife reminded me of the portraits 91 
Robert Louis Stevenson—a Stevenson 
vithout vivacity but with the ame 
uminous ¢ Dewey's eyes are weils 
of dark, almost black, tenderly intelli- 
gent light, ich as would shine mort 
uppropriate ly out of a St. Francis than 


professor of logic. The rest of him 
pleasant but nat quite ») Impressive 
‘He used quite often to come into 
li vitl I necktie out ot contact 
ith | coll or down ound 
nkle, o nt le caught up in 
irte! | cal once {oO two 
eC it large rent in Ni oat 
lee hic 1st i flap of cloth t 
tick out ! ne oul like 
cherut i | r alw: looke 
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i. for. Johnny, 7; Mrs. Dewey, Dr. Dewey, and Adrianne, 11 


towel being parted if at all in the 


middle, gave his face a rather ewelik« 
, 
ed the 


penetration in 





contour which emphasi gentie- 
nes more 
would come 


those wondrous res. He 


n through a side door—very promptly 
brisk step. The bri 
until he 
and then he would sag 
on the desk, he 


Kness 


and with 


would last reached his chair. 
Vith an elbow 
would rub his hand 
back 


and begin to 


over his face 

of his hair 

mouth and look vaguely off above the 
though he thought he 

an idea up there along the 


push some parts 


purse his 


indows, 
might find 
crack between the wall and the ceil- 
find 
vould begin to 
with little 


and frequent glances up 


would one, and 
talk- 


emphasis 


always 


ing. He 
then he very 
and and 


pauses, 


slowh 
long 
there to see if he was getting it right 


“He was 


ing, evolving a 


thinking rather than lectur- 
system of philosopny 


before our eves, and ta s his time 
about it 5 
tudents 


estion 





come 10V 





nt, and drav 





out of him his innocent question in- 
tellectual wonders such as he never 
imagined had their seeds in his brain 
or bosom. 

“Education not, 
the Dewey System, mean 
out.’ But drawing out was never better 
than it was in his 
Dewey’s instinctive 

unqualified giving-of- 
whatever anybody, no 
dumb and humble, may 
one of the rarest gifts 
genius. He 


does according to 


‘drawing 
done classrooms 
John 
deference and 
attention to 


1 
NOW 


and active 


matter 
have to say, 1 
or accomplishments of 

emed to me to embody in his social 
attitude, Walt -Whitman did ‘in his 


poetry, the very essence of democ- 


acy 


SINCE THAT TIME, Dewey has 


lectured and taught in China, toured 
Turkey, Russia and Mexico, crystal- 
lized his philosophy in aé score ol 
books and hundreds of speeches and 
article (sé the partial bibliography 




















DEWEY AND FAMILY 


on page S-8; a complete bibliography 


has been published by the Columbia 
University Press). 

In later years also, Dewey’s interest 
in political affairs has broadened. A 
Bull-Mooser in 1912, a _ La Follette 
partisan in 1924, Dewey never partici- 
campaigns directly. But in 
became a major figure in the 
history of our time by be- 
coming Chairman of the Commission 
of Inquiry Into the Charges Against 
Leon Trotsky at the Moscow Trials 
According to his daughter, Jane, “...he 
felt that it was an opportunity to carry 
n practical education in the 
principles of social action, in this case 
as illustrated in the theory of violent 
conflict and class dictatorship.” 


pated in 
1937, he 
political 


his ow 


class 


So Dewey, at 78, journeyed down to 


Coyoacan, Mexico, and along with 
Otto Ruehle, Benjamin Stolberg . 
Suzanne La Follette, conducted the 
lengthy and involved investigation 
which, finally and authoritatively, put 
the lie on the Moscow Trial 

For Dewey, the work of the Com. 
mission of Inquiry was a great educa. 
tional experience. It convinced him 
that violent and dictator. 
ship could never achieve the ends they 
sought. In his be 
asked to between Bolsheyisny 
and Fascism is to be asked to choose 
between the GPU and the Gestapo 

In 1946 Dewey «marri 
Lowitz Grant, daughter of a dear frien 


and 


revolution 


own phrase, “to 


choose 





D1 
hoverts 


of his. They have two adopted children 
Adrianne and Johnny, aged ten ané 
Those W ho 


seven. 


KNOW { 
charming hemelife of Dr. and Mrs 


Dewey in their pleasant home cherish 


among other delightful experiences, the 


taste of the Vermont-Jamacan old- 
fashioneds (christened “Dewey spe. 





served the 
In recent yvears Dewe' nas 
tinued hi 


his interest in 


cials”) which are 
philosophical inquiries até 
ocial and educational 
problems. He hus written sever 
pamphlets and a score of articles 
The Ne Leader and other 
tions. Today, at 90,-Dewey 1 
and hearty and his concern 
developments is still acute 


The 


Rive a 


learned articles whic! 


fairly complete 
Dewey's philosophy, but 
one sentence which could possibly 
up this complex man, it i 
Dewey himself: 

“My belief in the office of 
gence as a continuously reconstruc? 
agency is at least a faithful report® 
my own life and experience.” 


ve 


———— 





c 


His Excellency Oliver Franks, British Ambassador to the United States: 


“For fifty years Dr. Dewey has urged us to relate the school to life and abor? 
all to the life of the child. Wherever British children today are active, purposeft! 
and happy in school there is little doubt that they owe something to the activ 


purposeful, happy, and long life of a great American philosopher.” 
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There is an occasional tremor in his hand 

and voice. But his thoughts remain vig- 
rous and his ideas profound. There is nothing 
ynerable or traditional about him or his work. 
Ye is still sponsoring new organizations and 
gnching intellectual broadsides. He is still 
te target of venomous attack by both polit- 
al and religious totalitarians. Nor do his 
yritings or his conversation show his age. Not 
nee during the last twenty-five years—the 
ygriod of my association with him as graduati 
tudent, colleague, friend, and companion in 
many battles for freedom—have I heard him 
like so many old 


Jim DEWEY IS NINETY. His face is lined. 


zminisce about the past, or, 
yen, mourn the golden days when the world 
vas young. No one who visits with him or 
ads his articles can fail to be impressed by 
‘he contemporaneity of his interests in ideas 
“After all,” he recently wrote to 
“experimentalism is my deep- 


and events. 
correspondent, 
est ‘ism’.” 

Ido not mean, to suggest by this that John 
Dewey has no sense of history. On the con- 
tary. But the past for him is not a repository 
#@ standards by which achievements in the 
@esent can be judged. It is an integral part 
ithe existing conditions we must take note of 
fiorder to enrich the present and prepare for 
flechallenges of the future. Although he looks 
a#things with fresh eyes and with the sim- 
pitity of a deeply sophisticated intelligence, 
itis with an awareness of what they have come 
ut of and are leading toward. He has often 
«pressed his puzzlement over the common 
fiilure to understand that against the cosmic 
gene, man’s career is still very young. And 
le believes it is important to realize that the 
tle of modern science in that career, from 
Which he expects so much when its method is 
generalized and universally applied, began only 
yesterday. He does not therefore yield easily 
despair. Nor, for all his modernity, does he 
wer seem to be in a hurry or a rage—qualities 
nore in evidence among those of his critics who 
tunderously invoke the eternal against him. 
Reis a sage without any of the accents or 
iioms of the archaic. 


THE SECRET of John Dewey’s amazing phys- 
Mal vigor which keeps him at work all day 
“Most of it over his typewriter—is probably 
be found in his heredity, although he him- 
if attributes it to a certain psycho-somatic 
attitudes. But his intellectual vitality is rooted 
Nhis profound and continuing interest in all 
manifestations of growth. He is extremely 
easitive to new insights, to new ways of looking 
“a problem, to all growing things—whether 
Ney are children, organizations, or cultural 
iyles. Like everyone else, he takes delight in 
¢ finished and perfectly formed, but he finds 
‘eh greater joy in observing and encouraging 
That is struggling to be born. Every stammer- 
ng student who had a glimmer of an idea found 
‘natural ally in him. His first reSponse about 
“meone he doesn’t understand is not rejection 
"impatience but: “What is he trying to say?” 
Those who meet or correspond with Dewey 
‘t the first time are invariably impressed by 
“8 gentleness and intellectual humility. This 
‘Not shyness or a pose of self-effacement to 
Xtother at their ease. It reflects his belief that 
other person has something worth while to 
*’,a deep interest in hearing it, and a willing- 
Ess te He is a keen listener 


*ss to lesen from anyone. 

“spite, or perhaps because of, his capacity of 

“sical relaxation which permits him to sit for 

‘g hours without fidgeting or restless stirring. 
a’ gleam lights up his warm brown eyes jusi 
“fore his slow drawl breaks in with a com- 
nent. His very manner gives a dignity to what 
*hears and to those who say it. 


Sroser 22, 1949 
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By SIDNEY HOOK 


I have often thought that one aspect of Dewey’s 
philosophy of education can be explained in 
terms of his essential courtesy to others, of his 
respect for the dignity of every person, includ- 
ing the growing child. Not to impose an arbi- 
trary pattern on anyone, to observe and protect 
the individual’s uniqueness, to encourage re- 
sponsible choices, to evoke an awareness of the 
discipline of things, of thought, of the social 
involvements and duties of a democratic com- 
munity, to substitute: the authority of imper- 
sonal method for that of institutions and leaders 

what else do these imperatives of progres- 
sive education add up to but respect for the 
dignity of the human being? 

There is a vein of Vermont granite under all 
this gentleness discovered with some surprise 
by those who have attempted to*block the path 
of free inquiry. What finally led Dewey to ac- 
cept the Chairmanship of the Commission of 
Inquiry into the Moscow Trials were the at- 
tempts made to pressure him into refusing the 
invitation, and the offer of a junket trip to the 
Soviet Union to get him out of the country. Those 
were the days when he stood practically alone 
against the acquiescence of so many professed 
liberals in one of the greatest moral infamies of 
cur time. Dewey often refers to the whole ex- 
perience as one of the most educational in his 
long life. 


WHAT IS THERE about the ideas of John 
Dewey, this mild man who looks like the identi- 
cal twin of so many Yetired Vermont farmers. 
to make him one of the great cultural forces of 
our time? Why has he had more influence on 
reflective individuals in the arts, sciences, and 
than on academic philosophers? 
Why is he the spokesman of American liberal- 
ism and the natural enemy of all varieties of 


professions 


authoritarianism? 

The answer is to be found, I believe, in his 
conception of the nature of experience, and its 
conseauences. For Dewey experience is an ob- 
jective, dynamic transaction between a live 
thing and its environment, not a private posses- 
sion of an isolated and insulated mind. His 
starting point is closer to those for whom ex- 
perience is lived as a succession of problems 
rather than for those who make a problem of 
experience, or of how to find an external world 
outside of their experience. 

In working out the details of his theory of 
experience, Dewey has been moved by three 
considerations. The findings of modern biology 
and psychology and medicine have led him to 
stress the activity of the organism as a whole 
in its response to environing conditions, and the 
selective character of that response. Second. 
fortified by anthropological evidence, he has 
interpreted culture as a set of selective, institu- 
tional controls upon nature, physical and human. 
Third, he has observed the place and use of 
instruments, among which are language and 
in the growth of our 
knowledge and in the control of nature and 
society. The upshot of his theory in conse- 
quence has been to stress the openness of ex- 
perience, its objective possibilities, our role and 
contribution in determining the future, within 
limits, and therefore our moral responsibility— 
not God’s. or Nature’s, or History’s—wherever 
choice between objective possibilities is made. 


the organs of the body, 


THINKING IS AN EXPERIENCE, too. Op- 
erating upon things and symbols, it involves 
some experimental act before we can claim to 
be in possession of reliable knowledge. That 
experimental act leaves the objective situation 
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—the world which challenges us td inquiry—~ 
different in some respect from what it was be- 
fore it was known. That is what Dewey means 
when he says that thought is “practical”’—not, 
as he is often caricatured as maintaining, that 
thought is necessarily useful or convenient. 
Thinking is meaningful reconstruction of ex- 
perience. Such reconstruction involves activity 
or practice. 4 

Here is not the place to go into the technical 
difficulties and paradoxes of this view but my 
pcint is that Dewey’s doctrines owe their wide 
acceptance to his explanation of how and why 
thinking counts in the world. In terms of tra- 
ditional dualisms between mind and matter, the 
actual consequences of thinking or not thinking 
in the world cannot be made even remotely 
plausible. Dewey’s theory of thinking as experi- 
mental doing, of ideas as plans of action, has the 
merit of making sense of the ordinary experi- 
ence of thinking, and of indicating the ways in 
which other modes of experience can be en- 
riched and controlled. 

Dewey shares the classical conception of 
philosophy as the quest for wisdom but denies 
that philosophy has any distinctive methods 
of reaching truth, other than that of scientific 
method, and defines wisdom as the scientific 
knowledge of the origins, nature, and career 
of human values in their cultural setting. His 
philosophy therefore is close to the actual prob- 
lems of men. The starting point ot philosophers 
like Feuerbach, Marx, Heidegger, and the 
French existentialists who depart from con- 
crete situations of human need seem hauntingly 
familiar to readers of Dewey. But Dewey differs 
from all existentialists, past and present, in that 
he believes that genuine problems exist to be 
settled not agonized over; that problems can be 
settled, if.at all, not by invoking the mysterious 
or the absurd, not by fiat or tradition, but by 
creative intelligence; that the method of in- 
telligence is the method of scientific inquiry, 
invention and discovery in its widest sense; and 
that science and human freedom are not hostile 
but mutually support each other. 

The doctrine that the processes of scientific 
inquiry constitute the matrix out of which all 
reliable beliefs about ends as well as means are 
to be generated is anathema to those who give 
ecclesiastical or political institutions a priv- 
ileged role in social life, and to every other kind 
of absolutism. The validity of human ends are 
related to their consequences for human in- 
terests. Neither ends nor the means of achiev- 
ing them depend upon the authority of the 
College of Cardinals or the Communist Polit- 
buro, but solely on the authority of rational, 
scientific methods of testing our values in ex- 
perience. Many values are sufficiently tested 
to be guides to living. We don’t experiment 
about everything at once or in the same way; 
nor do we destroy the object of our experiment 
in the process. 


IT GOES WITHOUT SAYING that any view 
which holds that man has an absolute super- 
natural end to which he owes first allegiance, 
and in whose light he must organize his natural 
life, will find Dewey’s devotion to the critical 
methods of science an abomination. This ex- 
plains the persistent, violent and intellectually 
scandalous denunciation of Dewey by clerical 
pundits who are more fearful of Dewey’s scien- 
tific experimentalism than they are of rival 
absolutisms, and‘who in defiance of every known 
canon of logic and history charge that Dewey’s 
seeylar humanism must lead to Stalinism or 
Hitlerism. Franco, Schussnig, Mussolini, and 
Father Tiso are not mentioned in this connec- 
tion. 

(Continued on Page S-8) 
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A TOPIC AT THE SEMINAR 
the philosophy of John Stuart Mill 
After the discussion, Dewey 
up one of Mill’s comple) 


relieved by nervous thrills.” In such 
cases there is no interaction between 
the 


forcible 


ummed the individual and the music, fo 
many-faceted 


eason that the music tal 





yuments in a unified 





i 4 
closely knit, possession of him and acts as a hyp- 





harmonious form. Hi esumeé carried notic. When Dewey concentrated his 
ne far afield into previous experience 
and I said, “That recall 
Fifth Svmphony.” The 


on the seminar was consternation and, 


attentio on the 
factors 


the relationship between the different 


objective, auditory 


? ’ 1 
Beethoven of the symphony, and perceived 
general effect 


components, he had an experience in 


after a few minute 


Dewey said, “I a field in which he had previously had 
think the effect of music i largel ittle interest. What the music did to 


him was to bring to his attention its 


physical.” His remark was pe plexing, 
because I thought that mv statement 


objectively verifiable form: and what 
was merely an application of his own h did to the environment was to 
teaching that a mark of intelligence i hange it from something that had pre- 
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‘umulated meanings and the ability to to a situation in which both his phy- 
perceive analogi« between — thing ical and his mental self were pont 


superficially different. In other wo tantly interacting with the objective 


my experience with painting and content of the symphony, its form. TI 

music had resulted in the ingrained hange is Dewey's meaning of growth. 

he 4 ; ‘ on : 

abit of directing attention to the The o nic connection between growth 

esthetic value of a particular form and experience Dew points out 
For several day I sought a way to obvious in every aspect of experience 





f 
Arnold J. Toynbee, Director of Studies, Royal Institute of International - 
Affairs: 

“There are few thinkers whose thoughts become part of the common spiritual 
property of mankind, and, of these, few indeed live to see this happen. Professor 
Dewey, whose ninetieth birthday we are celebrating, is a member of this rare: 
and happy fellowship.” 
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tself: All activities which enter it have 
their function and meaning only as in- 
struments of growth, and the reality 
of the 
troyed when the continuity of growth 


experience as a whole is de- 


; broken 


The account of the experience can be 





carried further by reference to other 
principles expounded by Dewey. The 
first requisite of authentic experience 
; the individual’s interest in the situa- 
tion: Dewey says that interest consists 
of “an anxiety concerning future ¢on- 
which 


equence: npels the individual 


to do something to obtain better, and 
! consequence Once the 
nterest obtained, the proces 


earning to see Must be aeve loped ana, 


ording to Dewey. t e means io 
perc e what in any ebject or situa- 
tion make it ‘nificant for experience 

person who does not e and feel che 
pecihi meaning of a painting or a 

Isic composition a n expression 
ol th tist reaction to th vorld is 
mereiv looking or hearing, not perceiv 
ng D *y witch from a dreamy 


vorld to one in which he was an active 
translated into Dewey's 
terms. means that: Interest. perception 
oin aning, the use ol suggested mean- 
hypotheses, penetrating dis- 
crimination of the essentials, togethe: 
with a background of meanings re- 
tained from the past. are necessary 


ie} =6continuou active nterplay of 


forces between the individual and the 
environment, which alone constitutes 
experience i response was not to the 
ingle fact of mere sound, or to isolated 
, but to the totality of the situa- 


tion which, at that time, was the re- 


feeling 


lationship between the varied objective 
factors 


harmonious unification of its parts, 


of the form: When perceived as 
an esthetic quality flavored the intel- 
lectual grasp of an idea. 
Dewev's writings 


event just cited bear little 


previous to the 
indication 


that he had given particula attention 


to the philosophy of art or to the esthe- 

tic experience per se. The music may, 
@ 1 

r may not, have been the beginning 


f his active interest. but certainly 


rom that date on, Dewev’s visits to oun 


illery vere more frequent and ou 





ussions in front of paintings were 
ilwi the outstanding featur« As 
time went on, his remarks showed that 
Ie W trying to perceive not only the 
objective indications of the experience 
of a particular painter, as revealed by 
the form, but th: luality of that 


determined by a con- 


indivic 
experience as 
relations to the tradi- 
tions of the painting as a whole. He 
supplemented this by 


sideration of its 


attending the 
summer class conducted by a member 
of our staff in the principal galleries of 
Europe. 

ABOUT 1930, fourteen years after 
Dewey had manifested an active in- 
terest in artistic forms in general, he 


delivered the William James Founda- 


tion lectures at Harvard, which cul- 
minated in his book Ari As Eaperience, 
published in 1934. In this volume, the 
foundation stone is the application of 
his conceptions of thought and exper- 


ence, reformulated in terms specifically 
elevant to esthetics. He wrote: 

“An object is peculiarly and dom- 
inantly esthetic, yielding the enjoy- 
ment characteristic of esthetic per- 
ception, when the factors that deter- 
mine anything which can be calied 
an experience are lifted high above 
the threshold of perception and are 
made manifest for their own sake.” 
Throughout the book the method of 
science pervades iJlun 
on Learning to See, Expression and 
Form, Criti- 
cism, Art and Civilization, ete. Any 
person who has been able to grasp the 


nating chapters 


Experience and Growth, 


method and apply it in 





of paintings, music, sculpture 
ature, will find little if anything essen- 
tial that differs from the principles 
Dewey enunciates. 
One of his conclusion been 
urce of great satisfact to painte 
1 combatting the wid ad impres 


sion that an artist is not to be taker 
eriously as a member clety. Ua 
point Dewey write: 

". .. The idea that the artist does 
not think as intently and penetréi: 
ingly as a scientific inquirer is absurd. 
A painter must consciously undergo 
the effect of his every brush stroke 
or he will not be aware of what he 
is doing and where his work is going 
Moreover, he has to see each pariit 
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ular connection of doing and under 
going in relation to the whole that 
he desires to produce. To apprehend 
such relation is to think, and is one ¢ 
the most exacting modes of thought 
The difference between the pictures # 
different painters is due quile 
much to differences of capacity to 
carry on this thought as it is to differ 
ences of sensitivity to bare color and 
to differences in dexterity of exec 
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tion.... To think effectively in terms 
y lite fof relations of qualities is as severe a 
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By MAX C. OTTO 
To BIGGEST WORD in John 


Dewey’s philosophy is experience. 

He did not coin the word but he 
invented a new meaning for it. In his 
usage it is the name for everything, 
literally everything. It denotes, as he 
says, “the sun and clouds and rain, 
eeds, and harvests, and the man who 
labors, who plans, fnvents, uses, suffers, 
njoys,” and also “what is experienced,” 
or all that is “caught up in experienc- 
ing.” It “includes dreams, insanity, ill- 
ness, death, labor, war, confusion, am- 
biguity, lies and error,” all “trans- 
cendental systems as well as empirical 
ones; magic and superstition as well as 
science.” It takes in “that bent which 
ceeps one from learning from exper- 
ince as well as that skill which fastens 
upon its faint hints.” And if anything 
is left out in this summary—as of 
course not a little is—that too, is in- 
ended to be covered by this word of 
all-inclusive meaning. 

Mr. Dewey is aware of the novelty of 
his definition. How could he fail to be? 
Yor the term experience, which is 
widely used in daily life and in the 
profession of philosophy, has no such 
connotatiqn. He takes particular pains 
to discuss its philosophical usage. His 
argument is addressed directly to his 
professional colleagues and, it is to be 
feared, largely in vain. We of the 
profession are notoriously hard of hear- 
ing. 

But what he says is of importance to 
men and women who are not philos- 
ophers. This is especially true of those 
who feel the need of a sound philos- 
ophy of life with which to face the 
present confusing world, but who hesi- 
tate to give in exchange their every- 
day common sense. 

According to the conventional idea 
of experience it is personal, private, 
subjective. Says Mr. Dewey: 

“When the notion of experience is 
introduced, who is not familiar with 
the query, uttered with crushingly 
triumphant tone, ‘Whose experience?’ 
The implication is that experience is 
not always somebody’s, but that the 
peculiar nature of ‘somebody’ infects 
experience so pervasively that ex- 
perience is merely somebody's and 
hence of nobody and nothing else.” 

It frequently happens, as he suggests, 
that an ingenious philosophic theorizer 
will convince “many a student that he 
gets nearer to the reality of experience 
the farther away ke gets from all the 
experience he has ever had.” Whereas, 
according to the Deweyan meaning, 
experience refers, as already indicated, 
to the whole universe of fact and the 
totality of human reactions and under- 
goings which are parts of that universe. 

* x % 

BUT WHY CALL this experience? 
Why not call it nature? There is no ob- 
jection to calling it Nature if the in- 
clusiveness of meaning is retained. The 
fact is that Mr. Dewey himself some- 
times uses “nature,” “reality,” “exist- 
ence,” in contexts where one would 
have expected him to say “experience.” 
The point is not which word is used, 
but what is talked about. The question 
is whether the word stands for enough; 
whether it designates the complex of 
everything there is, big and little, non- 
living and living, together with all 
human beings and human _ achieve- 
ments, all knowledge and ignorance, all 
joys and pains, all loves and hates, ali 
that is imagined or hoped for. 

Now if the word Nature is used in 
this ample sense, then man belongs to 
the great family of things which is thus 
denoted. Mr. Dewey describes man’s 
place in nature most fully in his book, 
Experience and Nature. 

“Nature's place in man,” he says, 
‘is no less significant than man’s 
place in nature. Man in nature is 


Dewey and ‘Experience’ 


man subjected: nature in man, rec- 
ognized and used, is intelligence and 
art.” 

These two sentences do not deliver 
up for the asking the philosophy which 
is condensed in them. Neither does this 
book or any other of his books in which 
this philosophy is elaborated. But the 
philosophy itself takes rank with the 
greatest so far achieved in the history 
of thinking, and it is, moreover, a 
philosophy precisely for these times. 
Even a few staccato statements expres- 
sive of that philosophy—which is all 
that is here possible—should convey 
something of the driving force of the 
message. 

We are admonished, first of all, to 
acknowledge the authenticity of the 
world as the unsophisticated man finds 
it. We are to take what we come upon 
in that world as we do when we act 
as human beings; take them “as things 
to pay heed to under penalty of death 
and defeat, things to use and enjoy, to 
master and submit to.” We are to turn 
our backs upon “a stencilled stereotype 
in two dimensions and in black and 
white,” when this is offered by intel- 
lectualized philosophizing in place of 
“the solid and many colored play of 
activities and sufferings” with which 
the outcome of our lives is inescapably 
bound up. 

That natural world is not utterly at 
loose ends nor completely ordered and 
fixed. It is a mixture of recurrences 
which make possible prediction and 
control, and of processes moving on to 
consequences as yet indeterminate. 
There are histories in that world, be- 
ginnings and endings—sunrise and 
sunset, birth and death—but no one 
over-all history, no ultimate and grand 
goal toward which the whole creation 
aims. 

And this unfinished character of the 
world is man’s chance. He is in it and 
of it, yet is man, seeing before and 
after, and he is the locus of planned 
intervention. Certain ends appear to 
him desirable, others he would push 
away. These ends, immediately ap- 
preciated for what they are, are as real 
in the context of nature as in the con- 
text of desire. Wisdom of life, urges 
Mr. Dewey, means to open and enlarge 
the ways of nature in man. It involves 
scientific method. But it involves 
equally the humanizing of ideals. He 
points out that “it is an incident of 
history, and a rather appalling in- 
cident, that applied science has been 
so largely made an equivalent of use 
for private and economic class pur- 
poses and privileges.” 

“A true wisdom,” he contends, “‘dis- 
covers in thoughtful observation and 
experiment the method of administer- 
ing the unfinished processes of exist- 
ence so that frail goods shall be sub- 
stantiated, secure goods extended, and 
the precarious promises of good that 
haunt experienced things be more 
liberally fulfilled.” 

In Nature so conceived, communi- 
cation emerged. And communication, 
says Mr. Dewey, is the most wonderful 
of all the affairs that issued from 
nature. 

“That things should be able to pass 
from the plane of external pushing 
and pulling to that of revealing them- 
selves to man, and thereby to them- 
selves; that the fruit of communica- 
tion should be participation, sharing, 
is a wonder by the side of which 
transubstantiation pales.” 

When communication had occurred, 


natural events were turned into objects, 
things with meaning; man could talk 
with man, and co-operate in transform- 





ing the casual goods of nature into 
goods to satisfy mind and heart. More- 
over, man could talk to himself, that 
is to say, he could think. And so shared 
experience became possible, which Mr. 
Dewey calls “the greatest of human 


goods.” 


IN A LIKE MANNER, nature enters 
into the arts. Paper and ink, pigment 
and canvas, bronze or marble, these 
come from “nature”; the principles of 
organizations, the design, the ideal, 
come from “human nature”; and all 
“natures” are together in Nature. 

Finally, to speak truth in metaphor, 
Nature gave birth to the philosopher, 
the critic of values, the lover of wis- 
dom, and, so Going, achieved the art of 
self-criticism 

Conceptions of this character of the 
world in which we live, of man, of 
philoscphy, are not congenial to the 
orthodox philosophic thinker. He would 
have everything nailed to its place in 
a closed system. But the nails he drives 
home are verbal nails. His hammer is 
ingenious dialectic. And what he fas- 
tens into his system is his thinking and 
feeling, that is to say, himself. The 
world and the hazard of life escape 
him. 

It is, however, exactly this world of 
multiple actuality, precarious and 
stable, threatening, vet alive with 
promise, as it Is exactly man’s uncer- 
tain destiny in the face of such con- 
tingency and such support which in the 
philosophy we have been examining, 
constitute the beginning and the end 
of all philosophizing. 


IN THE PHILOSOPHY of John 
Dewey, then, men are placed com- 
pletely and intimately within nature, 
as they are in fact. Yet they are men, 
not sticks or stones or apes. And the 
possibility of improving and elevating 
the human undertaking is shown to be 
dependent upon the recognition of this 
tie with all other things and creatures. 

Let us end here with a quotation 
from Experience and Nature long 
enough to suggest a _litttle of the pro- 
fundity and the poetry of this theme: 

“But a mind that has opened itself 
to experience and has ripened through 
its discipline knows its own littleness 
and impotencies; it knows that its 
wishes and acknowledgements are not 
final measures of the universe wheth- 
er in knowledge or in conduct, and 
hence are, in the end, transient. But 
it also knows that its juvenile as- 
sumption of power and achievement 
is not a dream to be wholly forgotten. 
It implies a unity with the universe 
that is to be preserved. The belief, 
and the effort and thought and strug- 
gle which it inspires are also the 
doing of the universe, and they in 
some way, however slight, carry the 
universe forward... . 

“Fidelity to the nature to which 
we belong, as parts however weak, 
demands that we cherish our desires 
and ideals till we have converted 
them into intelligence, revised them 
in terms of the ways and means which 
nature makes possible. When we 
have used our thought to its utmost 
and havé thrown into the moving un- 
balanced balance of things our puny 
strength, we know that though the 
universe slay us still we may trust, 
for our lot is one with whatever is 
good in existence.” 





_ 
Professor Omer Celal Sarc, President, University of Istanbul, Turkey: 


‘“ 


“On the 90th anniversary of John Dewey, we in Turkey do not only think of 
his great achievements in philosophy, psychology and education, of his pioneer 
work on the educational problems of democracy, we also remember that we owe 
him a twofold debt of gratitude. His ideas have spread over the country and 
many of his books have been translated into our language, since we started to 
rebuild our civic life and he has become our highest teputed educationalist.” 


_* 
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© 
wo DISTINCT ASPECTS of 
Dewey's theory of method .over- 
lap uniquely in an area which 
pertains to both social inquiry and art 
Only an understanding artist could do 
to the significance of the 





full justice 
outcome. Prosaically, the area may be 
called the cultural function of art in re- 
jation to the conceptualization of novel 





social problengs 

Although inquiry is itself an art, it 
s to be distinguished, but not sepa- 
rated, from the other arts which make 
up life. The methodological value of 


Art As Experience is significantly evi- 


denced by the fact that many prac- 
ticing artists ive testified as to its 
immediate usefulness to them. Out 





n both Dewey’s theo- 
inquiry. 


blem draws 
ries of art < 
analysis of the reflec- 
We Think, 1933, Ch. VII 
ory of Inquiry, Ch. VI 
yuishes, without separat- 


In his fan 
tive act (Ho 
Logic: The Ti 


Dewey distit 








ng, five ol aspects or “stages I 
the resolution of a problematic situa- 
tion. We < concerned with 
frst and last parts of this series. Tl 
terminology < sen is intended for di- 
rect refere social problems. First 
short scl tic outline: 
A sharp ction (not involving 
seperatior Id be made betwee: 
the difficulties in hand or the 
l tic situation, and (b) 
the organization and shaping of tt 
materials into a problem. A’ second 
listinction ould be made _ betweet 
the of the problem, 
the re ition of the difficultic 
ch t lem i ( 


THE NEGLECT of these distinct 
lows inte] il activities to beco 
nsible. But taking the 


eadily see that degrt 


socially irre 
seriously, w 
succe ichieved in the resolution 


f the difficulties is relative to the de- 


wands made t the cultural intere 
desires which are interactive facto: 
the probl itic situation. Hen¢ 
?, the solution of a problem, brir 
ut (d dequate resolution 

the difficult only in proportion 

€ adequ th which (a), the diffi- 
ilties, are sanized into (b), a prob- 

lem. In oti vords, Dewey’s met! 

imposes, or rather reveals, the intel- 

lectual obligation to formulate prob- 

em$ so that genuine resolutions be- 


come inherent 
We hould note 
progress oi 
be describe the progressive refor- 
mulations difficulties into 
adequate problems; that is, 


parts of their solutions 


xperimental science can 


more 
into prob- 


“MS the solutions of which constitut 
‘ogressively more adequate resolu- 
Ms of the Reulties which generate 


the proble: 


berimenta| 


Dewey’s theory of ex- 
yuity carries this self- 
‘trective trait into social inquiry, and 
reveals the intellectual obligation to 
‘ormulate ial problems so that out 
Meir soluti (and resolutions) im- 
proved conceptual reproblemizations 
become possible. Thus Dewey’s theory 
vides for an experimental unifi- 
Cation of t} 





and practice. 


WE SHALL USE the term “concepts” 
Mame the ideational instruments 
*mployed in formulating difficulties 
om Problems. A concept must be re- 
“0g to a problem before the question 
the trut} dependability of the 
te has any meaning. One initial 
— Oi levance involves feeling 
eace, pa the test of instrumen- 
tities for ormulating 

Wat Lind has called “emotional 
*lttions” iependable feelings. This 
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problems is 





incidentally that the 


By HORACE S. FRIES 


factor of dependable feelings arises 
into prominence in radical scientific 
discoveries (Cf. Max Wertheimer’s ac- 
count of Einstein’s discovery, Produc- 
tive Thinking, pp. 168-188). Within the 
social ares it becomes evident in times 
of social crises, and contributes to the 


popularity of mystical endeavors ate 


such times. In stable times, however, 
habitual patterns of response (folk- 
ways) keep the factor of emotional 
sanctions operating at relatively auto- 
matic levels. Under such conditions, 
problematic situations are found to be 
relevantly similar to previous prob- 
Habitual ways of formulating 
problems prove to be relatively ade- 


lems. 


quate. More or less usual concepts em-* 


ployed in more or less usual ways will 
serve to organize materials in the prob- 
lematic situation in a way to provide 
a place for a working hypothesis as a 
candidate for a solution. And under 
such (stable) conditions the successful 
solution of the problem will usually be 
found to be a relatively satisfactory 
and just resolution of the difficulties: 
that is, satisfactory and just relative to 
the standards and emotional 
of the folkways 


sanctions 


However, as social novelties rapidly 
accumulate, the situation changes. Ha- 
, 


bitual formulations and solutions begia 


to break down. They provide progres- 


sively less adequate resolutions. Unde: 
these conditions, adequate problemi- 
zations (and therefore adequate reso- 
lution require new concepts. If the 
not provided, reason begin it 
threateni ret t 
If we ill th of sets of concepts ¢ 
flexible tools for organizing problems 


we can say that in proportion to the 
novelty of the pt 
new feel for the use of the conceptual 
tools must be “intuited” to re-fit them 
to the novel materials. In order ade- 
quately to problemize novel situations 


yblematic situation a 


there must be a non-conceptual sensi- 
tivity to the 


were, dissolves the rigid boundaries of 


materials which, as it 


traditional concepts without breach ef 


continuity of their meanings, and pre- 


cipitates them again in the form of new 
crystals to be 
problems. It 

thinking which 


nployed for the new 
this aspect of creative 
lends it its mysteriou 
air of genius or inspiration. But modern 
psychological studies of expressive ac- 
tivities have thrown considerable light 
on this phenomenon, In the face of the 
terrific novelties it faces, the modern 
world cannot afford to pass by 
findings in the dark. 


these 


»: 


DEWEY HAS SUGGESTED that fo. 
the purpose of social cultural analysis, 
“art” be considered as the name for all 
the agencies by which is effected a union 


eweys Theory of Method 


of ideas and knowledge with the non- 
rational factors in the human make-up, 
Furthermore, he has clearly distin- 
guished this integrative, cultural func- 
tion of art from the misconception and 
degradation of art as propangandistic 
or didactic (Freedom and Culture, p. 
150; Art As Experience, pp. 344-349). 
For our purposes, then, and in har- 
mony with several independently for- 
mulated definitions of art, we may de- 
fine it as a form of communication, 
(The expressive aspects of art can be 
readily analyzed as a form of commu- 
nication, once the social nature of the 
self is recognized). Art is the commu- 
nication of novel, non-conceptual 
meanings which cannot be conceptual- 
ized, yet which must be communicated 
if there is to be mutual understanding 
in a culture (not to mention the direct 
esthetic intent of cultural enrichment). 


Since feeling and thought are not 
separate activities but are interactive 
factors in all experiences, art thus 
serves to promote (incidentally to its 
deliberate and direct esthetic function) 
the relevant conceptualization of social 
problems. It does this through its office 
of enabling the formulations of prob- 
lems to take better account of novel 
difficulties. It formulates, esthetically 
felt meanings foi 
communication. The novelties which 


or non-conceptually, 


have emerged in the concrete social 
material, now having been formed and 
communicated esthetically, promote a 
more sensitive and relevant reshaping 
of concepts. These esthetically formed 
ngs, besides providing direct cul- 
function as felt in- 
struments by means of which the intui- 
tive act in social inquiry bridges the 
gap between the old concepts and the 





tural enrichment, 


birth of new ones, the latter to serve 
for the formulation of new problems 
A fluid society which permits art to be 
treated as a mere recreation is in pro- 
cess of intellectual decay, and the “in- 
tellectuals” and academicians of that 
society cannot escape the process. 


It would be a fatal perversion of 
Dewey’s theory of the experimental 
foundations of democracy, as well as a 
misunderstanding of his theory of 
method, to infer that in social inquiry 
esthetic 
only for the 


communication is necessary 
“experts.” For a_ basic 
claim of his method (and of his theory 
of the individual) is that inquiry goe 
on within nature and culture. It can- 
not be conducted in independence of 
this pervasive matrix. This means that 
adequate social control for both prac- 
tice and theory cannot be achieved ex- 
cept as the problematic materials of 
social inquiry—namely, human beings 
in interaction—shape themselves into 
solutions and 


problems, resolutions, 
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Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, of India: 


“I have long been an admirer of Dr. John Dewey and it would have been a 
great privilege for me to be associated with any function on his 90th birthday. 
If this is possible, I shall welcome it. If not, then I hope you will convey my 


greetings and homage to Dr. Dewey.” 


The Senate of the University of Leiden, Holland: 
“It is of the nature of philosophy to find its way into the thoughts of mankind 


everywhere. 


The vigorous and comprehensive character of Dewey's thought 


has become widely relevant to the concerns of humanity during this troubled 
century. His conceptions of education, art, democracy, have stirred actions and 


reactions in Europe, in Turkey, in China, as well as at home. 


He has become a 


powerful influence in the erasure of artificial boundaries, and the achievement of 


a united world of reflection. 


“In another sense also he has worked for the erasure of boundaries, he has 
insisted on the fallacy of severing speculation from the business of daily living. 
He has demanded of our principles, ideals, standards, that théy become something 
more than eternal entities—they are to be the images of the world to be made, 


the agenda of today and tomorrow. 


The inductive relevance of life to thought 


will show itself in the growing relevance of philosophy to life.” 
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DEWEY AT PLAY 


Experimental social inquiry is co-oper- 
ative self-inquiry. 


THE MORAL OF THIS analysis is 
evident. 
must be brought to a concern for col- 


clearly Responsible citizens 
lective esthetic self-criticism. The fatal 
gap between the professional artist and 
critic on the one hand and the lay ap- 
preciator on the other must be bridged. 
Relevant standards of esthetic appre- 
ciation must be developed within cul- 
ture, by the creative appreciator, as- 
sisted by the professional artist and 
critic. The passive accumulation of ne- 
gative and destructive esthetic values 
through the fractionating impact of 
radio, comic strip, 
city streets, and home interiors must be 


movie, headline, 
transformed by a creative critical at- 
tack (which entails diversity rather 
than uniformity) which, in so far as it 
is self-critical, is one of the chief in- 
gredients of growth. 

The numerous instances of group and 
community art, theater, and recrea- 
tional projects, as well as the growing 
number of “vocational” and “liberal” 
civic 
planning, provide excellent opportuni- 
ties for all of us to help transform them 
into critical participative undertakings. 
The beginnings of co-operatively owned 
offer another 
opening. Significant of the possibility 
of success of such undertakings are 
some basic experiments in art educa- 
tion (e.g., as performed and reported 
by Henry Schaefer-Simmern, The Un- 
folding of Artistic Activity) and others 
in the psychology of perception (e.g., 
at the Hanover Institute. Cf. ‘Psy- 
chology and Scientific Research” by 
Cantril, Ames, Hastorf, and Ittelson, 
to be published in three installments 
in Science this fall.) 

These amazing experiments on visual 
perception indicate clearly the crucial 
nature of cultural and, specifically, 
evaluational factors in the perceptual 
transaction. They demonstrate Dewey’s 
claim that ideas, feelings, perceptions, 
and acts call on each other for mutual 
support in the on-go of life. They give 
promise of immeasurable direct help 
in promoting such mutual support or 
integration. It is to be expected that 
The New Leader, under its intelligent 
editorial policy, will soon find occasion 
to acquaint readers in detail with these 
and other relevant findings (for it is 
not enough for “the experts” to know 
of them). In so doing it will perform 
a lasting service for the modern world, 
and it will-add glory to the innumera- 
ble high honors which John Dewey 
and gracefully 
throughout his life and which his name 
will continue to carry in the ages to 


courses in home-making and 


broadcasting station: 





has carried so lightly 


come, 
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Greetings 


President Harry Truman: 


“Dear Dr. Dewey: 


“Blessed is the man who arrives at fourscore and ten 


experience and the love of friends 


days and confident tomorrows. 
"Very 


From Giuseppe Saraga?, Vice-Premier, ltaly: 


‘On the 90th birthday of the great philosopher John Dewey 


with his deep knowledgs e harassing pre 


our faith in the ideals of democracy 
cialists, my whclehearted good wishes, | 


the world to support it in its strugg 


C. E. M. Joad, Eritish Philosopher: 


“Professor 


for his humanity no less than for his intellect. He has clothed the dry bones of 
philosophy with flesh and blood and breathed the breath of life into the dust of 


outworn systems.” 


Dewey at 90 


(Continued from Page S-3) 

The opposition of the Communists to Dewey 
is frenetic. Periodically he is the subject of 
scurrilous attack in the Communist press of the 
world Not Moscow Bolshevil 


devoted two articles to him composed in the 


long ago the 


style of Vishinsky. Dewey’s proposal to test 


the validity of all social ideals—our own as well 
as Franco’s and Stalin’s—by the actual con- 
sequences of the means used to achieve them, 
appears to the Communist Party philosophers 


as a clear case of “imperialistic war-mongering.’ 


technical difficulties in 
Dewey's philosophy which have been the sub- 
ject of criticism by eminent philosophers and 
which are still under discussion with Dewey in 
the thick of it But there is one general 
criticism which is often made by philosophers, 
some of whom, like Bertrand Russell, share 
Dewey’s liberal outlook, and some of whom, 
like Santayana, do not. It is directed against 
Dewey’s faith in the liberating possibilities ot 
scientific intelligence. They assert it is a kind 
of power-philsophy which breathes a spirit of 
“cosmic impiety.” According to them, there 
is not enough of the spirit of play and resigna- 
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There are many 


Minton, 


Demecracy and Education. Macmillan, 1916 


Freedom and Culture. Putnam, 1939. 176 pp 


Interest and Effort in Education. Houghton, 
Boston 


The Child and the Curriculum. Chicago 


1934. 40 pp 


Educational Confusion 


rich in the wisdom 07 
—and endowed with the unconquered and 
unconquerable spirit of youth. To you a happy birthday full of cheerful yester- 


sincerely, 


“Harry S. Truman” 


»blems of our « tence and 


y. I send, on behalf of Italian democratic So 
oping the light of hi 


human freedoms.’ 


Dewey is one of the greatest thinkers of our time, distinguished 
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John Dewey on Social Action 
Dewey, John. A Common Faith. New Haven: 
Yale, 1934. 8&7 pp. 
Human Nature and Conduct. 
brary 1930. 336 pp. 
Individualism Old and New. Minton, Balch, 
1930. 171 pp. 
Intelligence and the Modern World. Mod- 
ern Library, 1929. 1,077 pp. 


Modern Li- 


Liberalism and Social Action. Putnam, 
1935. 93 pp. 

Philosophy and Civilization. Minton, 1931. 
334 pp. 

Problems of Man. 
1946. 424 pp. 

The Public and Its Problems. 
224 pp. 


Philosophical Library, 
Holt, 1927 


John Dewey—The Man and His Works 


Essays in Honor of John Dewey, on the 
Occasion ot his Seventieth Birthday, Oct. 


, 20, 1929. Holt, 1929. 425 pp 
Childs, John L. and Kilpatrick, William H 
John Dewey Educator. Progressive 


Education Association, 1939. 
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Lady Alien of Hurtwood, President, The World Organization for Earl 
Childhood Education: 


“Dear Professor Dewey: 


“I am proud indeed to send you this message of greeting on the occasion of 


your 90th birthday. 


“In Great Britain you are known as the Father of Modern Education, becaus 
you have made educationalists realize the vivid importance of the child's in 
terest in the real world and the magic of his immediate environment. By thinkin 
of the school as part of society and by appreciating that we do not know whit 
will be the major problems of the future, you have taught us that we must heb 
children to develop their powers of adaptability and be taught how to think 
if they are to grow up as free and independent citizens. You have exposed the 
fallacies of the cut-throat competition that is so common in informal teaching, 
and have shown us instead the richness of democratic cooperation between chil- 
dren who work together for a common purpose, and in so doing achieve their 
own discipline and self-control. Above all, you have brought us back to the great 
principle of studying children’s play and made us conscious of the processes 


who enlightened E : 
. oi thought. 

i strengthenc 

"In your 


mind be kept for 


avoided the danger of your followers casting your principles into a static ira 
mould and creating a ‘method.’ 

‘Your insistence upon the educational value of spontaneous activities generated 
by the child’s interest in his immediate environment, your understanding of the 
nature of thought and its relation to the solving of the practical problems of tit 
learner, and your unbiased observation of children, have given you a predominati 


famous laboratory scheol in Chicago you, unlike many 
losophers, tested your theories by putting them thoroughly into practice. Becaus 
your principles were so wide and deep, and so essentially practical, you have 
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place amongst those who influence the thought of educationalists in this country. 


tion in his conception of man and his place in 
the universe. Man is always up and doing, too 
much in the foreground of nature, oblivious to 
the pitiful fate which must overtake him, no 
matter how much of the world he succeeds in 
controlling. 

Dewey points out that it is as much a value 
judgment to stress the background as the fore- 
ground of human experience. He wants to 
know what problems we ought to meet with 
play or resignation—the control of depressions, 
of nuclear energy, of cancer and other ways of 
dying? He wants to know, echoing a Spinozis- 
tic line, how else nature can be controlled save 
by natural means? Peace for him can be found 
in action as well as in resignation. It is a 
cosmic fact that man is born to problems, and 
that they cannot be resolved through play or 
acquiescence. The latter have their role in 
life but not in mitigating the only hells we 
know—those found on earth. 

For Dewey, the refreshening experiences, the 
absorptions and detachments of delight, the 
sense of joyous exhilaration necessary to sus- 
tain a life of problems, is derived from art and 
love, not traditional religion. The romantic 
pessimism which mourns man’s finitude is a vain 
lament that we are not gods. I remember him 
once saying that Russell and Santayana wanted 
him to sit and hold the hand of the universe, 


and that he saw no point in striking an attitud 
toward the cosmos. Cosmic piety is possible 
without sentimental glorification of nature “ 
acquiescence in every brute. fact just becats 
it is so. As deep as his optimism may be, it fals 
far short of the silly dream of remaking th 
word completely. 

“Natural piety is not of necessity either @ 
fatalistic acquiescence in natural happem 
ings or a romantic idealizaiion of the world. 
It may rest upon a just sense of nature 4 
the whole of which we are parts, while it 
also recognizes that we are parts that are 





marked by intelligence and purpose. having 
the capacity to strive by their aid to bring 
conditions into greater consonance with 
what is humanly desirable. Such piety § 
an inhesent constituent of a just perspectiv® 
in life.” 

Seen in the perspective of our historical e& 
perience, the philosophy of John Dewey rep 
sents the most distinctive expression of ™ 
American faith in science, freedom, and a. 
open universe of conflicting and cooperating de 
versities. It articulates its good will, its ha 
headedness and imaginative daring. It P® 
claims that men can be “saved”—with a little 
luck-——only by their own intelligent efforts. 
be free we must remain intellectually tous 
taking our problems one at a time, facing 
future without vain regrets for the past. 
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hitherto unpublished material from the 
Geneva research center of the League 
of Nations. 

In the foreword, which was written 
in October, 1948, the author informs 
ys that he inserted new material in his 
yolume “througnout the time it was in 
press.” Yet, his bibliography, which 






























Orly comprises sixteen pages, contains but 
three titles of 1947 and a single one of 
1948. Thus, as one example among 
on off Many, in his passages on the Civil War 
n Spain, he has not availed himself of 
Emmet John Hughes’ informative Re- 
cause oort on Spain, which appeared as early 
's » as 1947, while he refers to less adequ:te 
nkin# sider sources. 
wht fvidently anxious to maintain an 
t help invulnerable level of academic objec- 
think tivity, Beloff has chosen to gather a 
d te few thousand clippings of external his- 
ching tory. He has not dared to cut some ever 
da modest roads through his synthetic 
' = ungle or at least to clear away the un- 
de> erbrush for a few rewarding vistas. 
INA FINAL CHAPTER on “The 
T Pa Principles of Soviet Foreign Policy,” the 
ecausid cuthor apologetically holds that “we 
. havell still lack the factual information neces- 
ic UR ry before one can proceed to any 
analysis of motives.” How long does the 
erated professor want to wait? Why has he 
of the jailed to probe such elementary docu- 
of the Ments as the Programme of the Com- 
minati™ Nunist International, Stalin’s Founda- 
ountry. “Ons of Leninism and Problems of Le- 
nism, guidebooks for agents of the 
titude Communist Party, and those passages of 
sible “M's work which are being memor- 
ure 0 ited in every school for professional 
cause rvolutionists from Moscow to New 
‘ork and Shanghai? 
n fals Detached but by no means lucid, 
ng “Eloff writes as if there were not too 
Much of a threat to the ways of western 
ler @ Vilization. He does not show how a 
pen- ‘ever manipulation of a score of fronts 
orld. ff has confused the minds of intellectuals 
fe a Bs well as responsible leaders in the in- 
le it "tational field. He does not trouble 
are amself with any description of politi- 
ving a strikes which experienced Commu- 
ring Bust wire-pullers have unleashed to 
with mead chaos, and influence the course 
ty § Bf finternational affairs. 
ctive @ There is, for instance, by far too little 
‘mphasis on the nefarious activities of 
cal e& ‘patish exiles who returned from Mos- 
repre “W, after the February elections of 
of UF M6. Had he made use of available 
and a8 Woks, articles and reports by mem- 
ting 4 s of the International Brigade, Be- 
s hate “fcould hai dly have stated that “Rus- 
It pre i Was not in Spain to endow it with 
q litte "mediate Communist revolution.” 
rts. # 
tough Felj . P . oe 
a x Wittmer is now teaching at 
ing te air (N. J.) State Teachers’ 
t. le 
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With all his eagerness to avoid pit- 
falls of judgment, Beloff has not been 
discriminating enough to point out the 
manifest Soviet sympathies of such 
sources as Joe E. Davies, Theodore H. 
White and Annalee Jacoby, Owen D. 
Lattimore, and Agnes Smedley. If, for 
instance, he wants to assure us that the 
Soviet Union was not an accomplice 
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Kremlin Underbrush 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF SOVIET RUSSIA, 1929-1941. Vol. IT, 1936-1941. 
4 By Max Beloff. Oxford University Press. 434 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by FELIX WITTMER 


N HIS ATTEMPT to present a detailed account of a limited period in 
Soviet Russia’s foreign policy, Max Beloff, of Oxford, has contented 
himself with a diligent assemblage of official sources. Besides well- 
known works in Russian, English, French, and German, he has carefully 
collected the speeches and memoirs of statesmen, editorials from Pravda 
and the London Times, bulletins, White Papers and other publications of 
governments and the League of Nations, and the useful documentary series 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. He has also included some 


to the Sian Incident, a mere reference 
to some statement in Lattimore’s Solu- 
tion in Asia does not suffice. Nor does 
it help to point out that the Soviet 
press, at the time, expressed surprise. 
To express surprise is one thing, and 
to be surprised is another. 
te oa % 

CONCERNING CONSPIRACY with 
the Japanese, Beloff is satisfied with 
the following: “At the trial of Piatakov, 
Sokolnikov, Radek and others in Janu- 
ary 1937, several of the accused ad- 
mitted sabotage in conspiracy with a 
Japanese agent.” Does that mean that 
these men really were guilty of the 
crimes which they confessed? The 
author does not bother to say. He then 
proceeds to report that “in May, over 
forty railway officials in the Eastern 
Siberia were executed on charges of 
sabotage under Japanese orders, and of 
selling military secrets to Japan.” Were 


LN 
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they really traitors? The author does 
not go into that. What is the significance 
of such wholesale slaughter? The 
author chooses not to commit himself, 
Alexander Barmine or Victor Krav- 
chenko, whom Beloff lists in his biblio- 
graphy, could have explained such 
events, They have done so. They have 
lived through similar experiences. 

Professor Beloff has applied himself 
to his complex task with praiseworthy 
industry. He has heaped together a lot 
of perfectly well-known material. Those 
who don’t mind reading half a dozen 
footnotes per page may be grateful to 
him for saving them the pain of col- 
lecting widely dispersed sources. If 
you are looking for a guide toward 
clarity and understanding, Max Beloff 
is not your man. David J. Dallin, in 
several books on the same subject, for 
a good number of years, has already 
attended to that. 





Lonigan 


DAY WITHOUT END. By Van 
Van Praag. William Sloane Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 24 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by 
WALLACE MARKFIELD 


r i NHE YOUNG NOVELISTS who 
are now dealing with the Second 
World War have apparently sur- 

rendered the right of the artist to view 

his subject matter with the awareness 
of a sensitive observer. They approach 
the war with hunger for the sheer ex- 
perience of the thing and fashion it 
into a sort of shock-therapy for the 
book-club members. Attempting to 
couple toughness with tenderness, vir- 
tually all of their “hard 
guys’ who seem amazed to discover 


heroes are 


_that Europe is actually filled with warm 


human beings, that this time the 
atrocity stories were really true. But 
unfortunately they cannot pause to 
question their own relationship to the 
war or to other human beings who are 
caught up in it, for their arms are over- 
loaded with black market cigarettes. 
Love becomes an additional experi- 
ence to be documented, and the en- 
trance of the American soldier as lib- 
erator into Paris or Rome affords the 
possibilities of a vast masturbation 
fantasy. 

To Hemingway or Dos Passos, the 
first war could be regarded only as a 
betrayal, for to them it meant the loss 
of innocence. But the “new realists,” 
such as Shaw and Mailler, seem to 
have taken this war in stride. It is as 
though they had been preparing for it 
all during the thirties, waiting to un- 
load an entire apparatus of techniques 
learnt from the Proletcult, Hollywood 
and the radio industry. After all, what 
could war mean to them but another 
“simmick,” a depression novel in 
Technicolor? 

The real victim of the war-novel is 
the American soldier himself. Some- 
now, no matter how accurately his suf- 
ferings are documented—as though 
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Wallace Markfield is a contributor 


to Partisan Review and Commentary. 
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and Harold Teen 


they nevertheless take on a vicarious 
aspect—a newsreel camera stands be- 
tween us and the reality of the horror. 
Tossed into the mechanism of the mass 
army, he emerges as a synthesis of 
Studs Lonigan and Harold Teen, anx- 
iously searching the rubble of gutted 
cities for wrist-watches. 

Van Van Praag has avoided most of 
the stereotypes, for he is not as slick 
He has not included, 
young Jewish intel- 
lectual who carries a copy of Ulysses 


as the other boys. 


for example, the 


in his knapsack, the Polish steel-worker 
from the slums, the smart 
young advertising man, etc. This is the 
story of one day in the lives of Lieu- 
tenant Paul Roth and the platoon of 
men he is leading during the Normandy 
campaign. As the opens they 
have not been relieved for fifty-eight 
days, and it is the fifty-ninth day when 
it ends. 


Chicago 


story 


oe fs By 


THERE IS A NAIVETE in this. book 
which is typical of almost all of the 
recent war fiction. It is as though the 
author felt that so long as he presented 
“the way things were,” irrigating an 
otherwise barren prose with liberal 
sprinklings of Thomas Wolfe, the prob- 
lems of art would somehow take care 
of themselves. He has attempted to 
reduce war to the scale of the simple 
foot-soldier who follows a vast master- 
plan without asking why or whence. 
As far as the characters are concerned, 
the blurb states smoothly that “... their 
fifty-ninth day of combat meant noth- 
ing philosophical to them, nothing so- 
cial or political.” Their simple reflexes 
are accurately detailed. There is neither 
exaltation nor despair, for they are 
unable to perceive any real significance 
in their experiences. They respond to 
the war purely in physiological terms, 
concerned chiefly with being relieved, 
eating a fine dinner, sleeping between 
clean sheets. ‘ 

At the end, Lieutenant Roth has 
broken down and lies babbling in an 
exhaustion center. His delirium turns 
into an anthology of all that the war 
correspondents have hammered out 
concerning the inner life of G.I. Joe. 


(Let’s go, this is the last one, and 
maybe we'll get relieved to get some 
rest, to drink some cognac, to find a 
broad, to see a movie, Paris! If we ever 
get there, the Place Vendéme, Mont- 
martre, the Left Bank, 

naked women... nightclubs 
Picasso in slippers.) 


champagne, 
... Wowie! 
The total effect is 
like a parody of Whitman’s powerful 
line—‘I am the man, I suffered, I was 
there.” 





That Black 
Slip! 


SICILIAN STREET. 


Coward-McCann. 


By John Kafka, 


212 pages. - $3.00. 


Reviewed by BENJAMIN ENGEL 


Tus NOVEL PURPORTS to tell “the 
perennial tale: that a man, no matter 
when he is living and loving, must 
fight for his woman so that no evil song 
be sung of them and they be worthy 
of love now and forever.” But it is 
of literary harlotry that the reviewer 
must sing. For any difference between 
this and the usual Hollywood version 
of romance (Mr. Kafka turns out movie 
scripts to make a living) may be at- 
tributed only to an additional measure 
of hokum, 


The ludicrous plot aside, the flavor 
of the piece is best conveyed by this 
deathless description of the lovers’ 
passion, quoted verbatim and in its 
entirety: 

“Their friendship matured to a 
point where it would have been un- 
natural if it had not developed into 
something more. So it happened one 
rainy Sunday evening that George 
saw Peri's black slip again, and this 
time on her. The subsequent event 
took care of the physical unrest in 
which both, only half aware of it, 
had lived since they laid eyes on 
each other for the first time.” 

Now that, I submit, stands high 
among the most ghastly paragraphs 
ever written, 





A Partisan of Eclecticism 


IMAGE AND IDEA. 


3y Philip Rahv. New 


Directions. 164 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM POSTER 


play a dominant role in American cultural life because it has been 


eS as REVIEW HAS, FOR THE PAST DECADE, managed to 


the only magazine 
from a sufficiently broad 


essays of one of its editors, 


standpoint. 
one is apt to miss 


equipped to deal with culture and experience 


this collection of the 
the intensive treatment 


Reading 


of limited subjects so common in American criticism of the period, at the 


same time that one realizes that during 
the decade 
Rahv has been one of the very few 
practicing crit suffi- 
ciently conversant with Marxism, psy- 
choanalysis, 


now coming to a close Mr. 


in this country 


existentialism and most of 


the leading ideologies and methodolo- 


gies of the time to function as a critic 


of culture rather than a literary spe- 
cialist. America has had some eclectic 
critics but for the most part they have 
been unable to deal with the broadest 
cultural problems because of their in- 
ability to assimilate the most impor- 


tant twentieth century 
history and politics 


od * * 


ESSENTIALLY, WHAT MAKES 
Image and Idea a collection of diverse 
essays written over a lengthy period of 
incredible cultural and intellectual fluc- 
tuation, an outstanding work, is the 
fact that all the elements necessary 
to a synoptic view of literature are 
minimally present and function to en- 
hance the appreciation and judgment 
of particular works of art. We are now 
at a crucial turning point in American 
intellectual because what is 
bound to happen and is to some extent 
already under way, is a merciless cri- 
tique of all European culture. The 
vance to that task of the total 


approaches to 


history, 


rele- 
viewe 
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point of Image and Idea is problematic 
and it is very possible that there will 
be substantial differences with many 
of the judgments expressed in it, but 
the stabilizing, and refining 
influence of the temperament and in- 
tellect behind them cannot be gainsaid. 
Even the dissatisfaction it is possible 
to feel today with such concepts as 
“alienation,” and the distinction be- 
tween the “paleface” and “redskin” in 
American writing, exists precisely be- 
cause Mr. Rahv has helped to familiarize 
us with them and has pointed so sharply 
to the necessity of overcoming the 
schizoid division in American writing. 

What is also important in Mr. Rahv’s 
critical writing, is its deep sense of the 
proper manner of utilizing all cultural 
tradition as a medium of resistance to 
the new and superficial, coupled with 
the awareness of the pliability of the 
past in relation to what is valid in the 
present. If there is any defect in Mr. 
Rahv’s sense of the relative importance 
of changing approaches to literature 
and experience, it is, I think, neither 
in the direction of conservatism or 
radicalism, but in being too balanced, 
so to speak, and in assuming that his- 
tory itself is balanced and intellectual 
change a matter of gradual evolution. 
Most of his criticism strikes me as too 
little prepared to deal with the sudden 
bouleversement that accomplishes so 
much in literature or the wild shot in 
the dark that is apt to hit some of the 
more important targets in the present 
period. Thus, while the essay on the 


ordering 


decline of naturalism is a splendid ex- 
ample of a well-balanced resistance to 
and acceptance of the new techniques 


in the novel that judges them fairly 
without giving in either to fashion- 


ability or the temptation to use the 
past as a club over the present, he is 
apt, possibly because of the necessity 
of ‘making judicious allowances for 
every type of literature, to overestimate 
such carbon-copy, made-to-order primi- 
tives as Henry Miller and neglect some 
genuine innovators. 

What is to be gotten out of Image 
and Idea in the most important essays. 
those on James, Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, 
and Hawthorne, as much as an evoca- 
tion or analysis of these authors’ work 
is an understanding of their cultural 
and their success or failure in 
achieving fulfillment as artists in terms 
of the 
to them at a given period. It turns out 
to be a surprisingly and perhaps, at 
times, excessively generous approach 
to literature, as the artist is not held 
to be responsible for the deficiencies of 
a society or class while he is allowed 
to participate in its valid formulations 
and aspirations. Thus, he defends ‘The 
Golden Bowl” against the charge that 
it is a mere dream story by asserting 
that “it has the enormous vitality 
which springs from the dreamlife of 
a social class, a dream of “the loot of 
empire,” an imperial dream, full of 
“real objects” and “real life.” 

It is a more apt judgment on James 
than the one it is designed to counter- 
act, but falls short, I would say, of 
properly characterizing the relation 
between James and the social class 
from which he developed in such a way 
as to illuminate the novel under dis- 
cussion and properly assess it. “The 
Golden Bowl” may have many virtues 
but “enormous vitality” is scarcely one 
of them and if it springs from any 
dream life, it is the dream life of the 
women of the class rather than the 
men, which becomes, in James, an 


role 


total historic possibilities open, 


aspiration insufficiently imbued ya 
either masculine purpose or feminig 
realism, nameless aesthetic yeam) 
that mimics historie vision to the tg 
guilement of historically minded critig 

THE ESSAY ON HAWTHORNE, iy 
best in the volume in the way of mj 
taining and elucidating a single ys 
thesis, is certainly one of the keene 
studies of Hamthorne extant, andy 
only clarifies our understanding of } 
work but offers useful general priy 
ciples for dealing with the art ¢ 
periods of transition when paralyzing 
conflicts occur between powerful trag, 
tions which can no longer function an 
new modes of experience with ingys. 
cient authority to destroy the claims ¢ 
the past. Hawthorne, as Rahv sees hin 

was haunted not only by the guilt ¢ 
his desires but also by the guilt of his 
denial of them. The puritan in hig 
grappled with the man of the nip. 
teenth century—historically a man ¢ 
appetite and perspective; and the f 
mer did not so easily pacify and cu} 
the latter as is generally assumed,” Ty 
generalization is skillfully and conyi. 
cingly elaborated by a thorough stud 
of Hawthorne’s novels. 

Except for the work of the critics ¢ 
poetry and their theories of languag 
nearly every modern intellectual «& 
velopment is utilized by Mr. Raby u 
some of the key figures in twentie) 
eentury culture. The essays are pains 
takingly serious efforts in which thee 
is a rare consideration for the truth d 
divergent points of view. I can think 
of no critic who treats works of art in 
quite so mature and _ responsible : 
fashion and with such essentially sound 
judgment. ... An indispensable volun: 











for understanding the intellectual his 
tory of the past two decades, Image eu 
idea may also serve to remind Ame 
can eritics and readers that critieism 
can and should be an expression of tit 
best existing culture rather than 3 
series of apercus added to it. 


———— 


The Last of the Holy Romans 


FRANCIS THE GOOD: 
Langsam. 


The Maemillan Company. 


The Education of an Emperor. By Walter Consuelo. 


205 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by FERDINAND SCHEVILL 


T MAY AS WELL BE REVEALED at once that it was the reviewer's 
curiosity to learn who among the historic ghosts named Francis might 


be the one set 


apart from his namesakes 
him to accept the invitation to render an account of this volume. 


as the Good that prompted 
On 


learning that it was the Emperor Francis I of Austria, the contemporary 


and father-in-law of Napoleon, and, 


of the 
enced 


Holy 
a precipitate drop of in- 
terest halted on second thoughts 
by the reflection that here might 
be one of those instances of a long 


Alliance, he experi- 


since hardened judgment receiving 
needed correction through a fresh 
study based on hitherto neglected 
materials. While it was hardly to 
be expected that a fundamental 
change would result from the sole 
consideration of the emperor’s 
education (for exclusively his edu- 
cation was, according to the title 
page, the subject matter of the 
book), it might still be hoped that 
some light would be thrown on 
the youth’s dull and reactionary 





~ 
Ferdinand Schevill is Professor 


Emeritus of History at the University 
of Chicago. 
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after Napoleon’s 


fall, a main pillar 





conduct of office when, on reach- 
ing man’s estate, he became the 
head of the Austrian empire. 


And such is indeed the case. What 


we at once learn from the text is that 
the father of Francis, Grand Duke 
Leopold of Tuscany, and his uncle, 
Emperor Joseph of Austria, took the 
keenest interest in the boy destined to 
succeed to the Austrian throne and in 
numerous communications propounded 
the principles of education that were to 
direct the various tutors. Not only were 
Joseph and his brother Leopold among 
the outstanding “enlightened” monarchs 
of their time but they were, besides, so 
exceptionally endowed by nature that 
they shine forth aureoled in light in 
the painfully drab sucession of their 
Habsburg forebears. They were firmly 
and happily united in the purpose to 
fit their son and nephew for the great 
governing task that awaited him as no 
heir presumptive had ever been fitted 
before, and they held and never lost 
the conviction that a correctly devised 
educational system would turn the 


trick. Themselves convinced eighteenth 
century rationalists, they were per- 
suaded, like their kind through the 
ages, that men in their impressionable 
youth could be shaped to any moral 
and mental design which an illumi- 
nated intelligence prescribed. Joseph 
in particular, though often sharply 
critical of the product the tutors sub- 
mitted to his examination, continued 
obstinately to cling to his belief in the 
wonders of education, and after each 
disappointment returned to the attack 
with a revised program hopefully cor- 
rective of the defeats he had noted and 
ljamented. Nothing is more clear than 
that his ruling dogmatism obliged him 
to deny such a thing as an essential 
natural character, a mental mould 
stemming from birth, although the 
phenomenon kept staring him in the 
face and led him to describe it at times 
to perfection. 


When the subject of this eminently 
rational education reached his nine- 
teenth year the depressed Joseph 
sketched him with disillusioned eyes: 
this nephew of his was still a child, a 
backward, undeveloped youth alien to 
the pleasures fo his age, content to 
fiddle away his time shifting the fur- 
niture of his room, re-arranging in 
changing patterns his books and papers. 
Then, when the time came for the im- 
perial apprentice to show his mettle by 
being dispatched on some journey of 
inspection, he acquitted himself with 
surprising credit for reasons that had 
nothing whatever to do with the curri- 
cular drill to which he had been sub- 
jected by his tutors. He owed his 


modest successes to a sense of resp0t 
sibility that was a native to him as th 
texture of his hair or the color of hi 
eyes supplemented by an inborn lov 
of detail characteristic of the prede 
tined bureaucrat. His role as ruler dur 
ing the long period of his reign extent: 
ing from 1792 to 1835 is best unde: 
stood if we see him in this light, thé 
is. as a kindly, hard-working hed 
clerk cramped by the narrow outlodt 
of an essential trivial nature. This mil 
assessment which emerges from M. 
Langsam’s thoughtful exposition = 
doubtless nearer the truth than tl 
ascription to the sceptered ruler of the 
malicious stupidity which is the ur 
animously agreed stereotype of @ 
liberal historians of the nineteen 
century. 

One is tempted to say that the author 
is too devoted, for he continues to pilt 
up the evidence long after he has malt 
his point. The education of Franeis 4 
after all, not one of the throbbisg * 
terests of history and on being 
elaborated becomes boring. Luckily i 
the reader, just as a gathering tediu™ 5 
about to abandon him to the arms 
Morpheus, the author turns to a revi 
of Europe and Austria as they appea™ 
on Francis’ mounting the threne 
1792. This revives him like a change ® 
weather and his drowsiness evapere® 
Very possibly this excursion inte & 


\ exciting political realm is the ist 


ductory flourish to a second voHm® 


concerned with the ensuing reige 
any rate such a development W 
widely welcomed since the aruthor 
researches have admirably fitted bi 
for the task. 
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Stephen Naft’s pamphlet, 
Questions for Communists 


is now available again. Due to 
the tremendous demand for this 
pamphlet in which Stephen Naft 












Questions for Communists 


THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th Street 
| New York 5, N. Y. 


| Enclosed please find $........ fdr endum. . 

| . copies of Stephen Naft'’s pamphlet we fo a 
“Answer Please! Questions for Com- . ©. Lyceum, 
munists.”” ark, N. J., 
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SDF News 


NATIONAL 

National Action Committee, decision 
of October 8 meeting that James Oneal 
be asked to rewrite’ his proposition on 
political action for the December refer- 
. Debs Day Celebration, at 
170 Clinton Ave., 
joint auspices S. D. F., J. S. 
and S. P., Saturday, Nov. 12, 8 p. m. 





Make reservations with S. D. F., 


7 East 
15 St., N. Y. C. . . .August Claessens 
East Bronx Branch: Supperette and 


Symposium, Saturday, October 22, 8:30 
p. m., 862 East Tremont Ave., Bronx. 


Speakers: Meyer Levenstein, Eli Rosen- 
blatt, Max Bloom and Vivenne Thaul 
Wechter. Williamsburgh Forum, 
opens Ocotber 23 12 o’clock and every 
Sunday thereafter at 244 Havemeyer 
St., Brooklyn. August Claessens speaks 


New- 


| 
S tic method to de- | , weekl important international, na- 
= uses the Socra TS oe BEY Oe das ; fe ; a4 veekly on importan ernational, na 
7 bunk and embarrass the Commu- | wT sai gic Z a one — st tional and local questions. Auspices: 
Re nists, we have printed a | ADDRESS ......-+++. see sseeeeee See See ae o ers August Liberal Party 4th and 14th A. D. Kings 
pr . iam Claessens an dothers, Saturday, Novem- c va Ww "SC ittee, S. D 
t d SECOND EDITION. MW aS <0 cerein Sipe piwiy wo Rael Wee bre 12. ne 8 cig ese op ae . 
pring 25¢ PER COPY. 2 Saas ‘ “Roads to Freedom,” Forum, station gree - ection a ag been 
. WEVD. Sunday. October 2: = S. Silverberg, Wednesday, Nov. 9, 12: 
, Sunday, ctober 23, 9:30 to a t7 East 15 S Ss. D. F 
an 10 Tasie: “Cited Verte p. m. a t7? East 15 St. .- os DF. 
' p. m. Topic: ibera arty Candi- Branch in the Amalgamated .Coop 
= e e e dates for Councilmen.”- Speakers: Her- Houses, Bronx: Friday, Oct. 21, 8 p md 
a { hh S La ative iS man Woskow, Bernard Ulano, George Witnaaee to athe piano: in ‘the 
hin ‘ xX Freedman, August Claessens. Modera- Ta ne a 
it : Old Tea Room. Speakers: Meyer Leven- 
: tors: Algernon Lee, and Louis P. Gold- chthn..tiitaaen’ Winaiidele i August 
1 ee Sur naan lt ecage o Debs Claessens: Speaks on “New York City 
wed Gent & Ci n oro UG Hotel F stn as aE na } Mia om ee Elections—Issues and Candidates,” Sun- 
— ote 1enry son, speakers: rank sini? " .. 
an of 7 Crosswaith, Abraham Miller, Israel day, October 23, 3 p. m., Brighton Beach 
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Don’t punish yourself 





ICs of relie 
Ex-Lax is 


RY 08 nly 10¢. 





with harsh laxatives. 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
f. Itis equally good for grown-ups and children! 
America’s most 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice! Still 
Economy size 25¢ 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Get 


goda. 


Feinberg, Louis P. Goldberg, Louis Ya- 
Toastmaster, 


Club of the Liberal Party, 
walk and West 4th Street, 


on Board- 


Meyer Levenstein. Brooklyn. 





Ex-Lax a 
+ 


widely used laxative. 
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ANNUAL EUGENE VICTOR DEBS DINNER 
HOTEL HENRY HUDSON .- - 


MAX ZARITSKY, Pres., 

ABRAHAM MILLER, Secretary- Treasurer, N. 

ISRAEL FEINBERG, Vice-Pres., ILGWU, Gen’‘l Mgr. Joint of Cloak, Suit, Skirt and Reefer 
Makers Union of Greater New York. 

LOUIS P. GOLDBERG, Councilman, National Vice-Chairman, S.D.F., 
N.Y. State, S.D.F. 

FRANK CROSSWAITH, Chairman, Negro Labor Committee. 

LOUIS YAGODA, 
former National Organizer, W.C.; Chairman of East Brooklyn Branch, A.D.A 


City Chairman, N.Y.S.D.F.; State Sec’y, N.Y.S.D.F.; Teacher and Attorney. 


Hundreds of Trade Unionists, Social Democrats and friends gather at these 
annual Debs Dinner. Make reservations at once at 8.D.F., Room 200, 7 E. 15 St., 


You must attend the 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 30th, 6:00 P. M. 
353 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


Speakers: 

United Hatters, Cap & Millinery Workers Internat’l] Union, AFL. 
Y. Joint Board, ACWA Io. 

AFL. 

and State Chairman, 


former Member National Executive Committee, Workmen's Circle; 


Toastmaster: MEYER LEVENSTEIN 


Musical Program 


New York 3, N. Y. Capacity limited. 














ge and 
Ameri 
itieist 
of the 
had “BAt Brookivn Paramount 





Walter Brennan 


\RKO's "EASY LIVING" 
ATTRACTION AT CRITERION | 


At Brooklyn Fox 


Radio’s “Easy Living’ marks the 
13th bitthday of the 
Theatre. Built in 1936 and herald- 
ed as the newest and most mod- | 


| ern theatre, 


The opening attraction was the | 
—— Brothers film, “Give Me, 

Your Heart,” starring Kay Fran- | 
| cis, and since 391 motion pictures 
|have paraded across the Cri- | 
terion’s screen. 
| With the 
| the latest 


| o> ee 


Gary Cooper 
“TASK FORCE” 
plus “JACKPOT JITTERS” 





insatllation of 
equipment 


recent 
projection 

















FABIAN’S 
BROOKLYN 


(ATBUSH 
or NEVINS 


— 


is featured 
Warner’ s naval film * “Task Force.” 

















THEATER PARTIES| 


with Jiggs and Maggie 








r FIRST BROOKLYN SHOWING! 














All trade unions and fra- biG 2 I 
eae FABIAN'S RAND Kua 
te pile Wil h d h t || secant oj Aen BROOKLYN GTRAND NE 8-8000 
uson heads the cast in quested when planning thea- ||. amet ¢ : _ 
45 mat? peamount’s “ ‘My Friend Irma.” tre parties to do so through Seipler wie Sued a lie for 20 panned 
ancis : _ Bernard Feinman, Manager || ff “LOST BOUNDARIES” 
ping inh MNES’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL | Of the NEW LEADER THE- || [ieatrice PEARSON - Mel FARRAR 
g over MOMFO RODGERS & OSCAR WAMMERSTEN 204 | J ARICAL, DEPARTMENT. || Plus John Calvert as the Falcon in 
Kcily 17 LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN Phone SPring 7-8260. New || “Search for Danger” 
— 1 | Leader Theatrical Depart- || — gE ET ; 
: | LATE SHOW EVERY FRIDAY 
: M ARY EZ 0 ment, 7 East 15th St., N. ¥.C. [| §MIDNITE SHOW every SATURDAY 
i ARTIN- PINZA , 





In A New Musical Ploy 


zfio Paci 
a =A\ou Paci Ic 
= UO ¥ wuic by RICHARD RODGERS 





{wie by OSCAR H ~*~ amgaae os 


tan Aanmersten on t sos LOGAN 
from JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
than Wienng “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Li ghting by Jo Mielziner 
} with MYRON McCORMICK 
BMMESTIC THEA. 44th St. W. of B'way 
wes 8:25. Mat. Wed. and Sat. 2:25. 
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Flatbush 
and DeKalb 


BROOKLYN in, 2 OO 
"My Friend Irma’ - 


2 HAL WALLIS production starring 
JOHN LUND + DIANA LYNN = DON DEFORE with MARIE WILS ON 
and introducing DEAN MARTIN ana JERRY LEWIS 
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cormatuet, Warner Baxter in “THE DEVIL'S HENCHMEN” 


CRITERION -THEATRE'S i3th BIRTHDAY 


——_—_—____—____—_ 6 





| and a new screen that affords a 
perfect sight line with every seat, 
The current engagement of RKO/ the Criterion is living up to the 
| reputation it set for 
Criterion | Ope ning, 
row.” 
MGM's ‘ 
the Criterion remains | holds the long run record playing 


today as the only theatre on/@ total of nine weeks, and the MOZART: Notturno (K 286) 
Broadway designed exclusively | recent “Sword in the Desert” ee Send ae ae 

eye. < ¢ i P seve reek sa Gama fienna Woods” and “Blue Danube 
for the showing of motion pic-| With a seven-week engagement | § Ui‘itre: Grmmbeny' Ne, § inds gals 
tures. | Tuas a close second. (Steinway) 


HILHARMONIC—.. 


SYMPHONY” 


Under the Direction of 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 2:40 
BEETHOVEN: 


“Leonore” Overture No. 3 


. 
oY 
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itself at its 
“The Theatre of Tomor- | 


‘Green Dolphin Street” 
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CARNEGIE HALL—SUNDAY EVE, OCT. 23, at 8:30 


— ELMAN 


.40th ANNIVERSARY SEASON 
WOLFGANG ROSE 
RCA Victor Records 


BERNARD R. 











at the Steinway 


Tickets at Box Office Recital Met. Henry Ca\bert 

















World Documentary Theatre 


Barbizon Plaza Hofel 


New Films From All Over The World! 


First Program 








“Youth Builds” YUGOSLAVIA “New Town” GREAT BRITAIN 

Provocative, revealing story of how Ingenious cartoon treatment used 

‘Tito’s youth brigades are rebuild- by the Labour Government to sell 

ing Yugoslavia. Never before shown its citizens on Town Planning. In- 

in this country! troducing Charley, England’s John 
Q. Citizen. 


ALSO ON FIRST PROG RAM: New, significant films from Mississippi, U.S.A. 


‘anada, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 


3 TIMES ONLY: OCT. 25, 26, 27—7:45 & 9:45 P. M. 
ADVANCE TICKET SALE NOW: 
Barbizon Plaza Hotel Box Office - Gotham Book Mart - Eighth St. 
Single Tickets $1.50 (tax incl.). Subscription Oct., Nov., 


Bookshop 
Dec. 


Programs $3.60 (tax incl.) 
For information write WORLD DOCUMENTARY, 
or call JUdson 6-3376 


Inc., 18 West 55th Street, 
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The Communist Trial 


(Continued from Page One) 





aes} icabl ane menaaciou nannet 
they tried to subvert the function 
court before which they were 
disbarment opinion, will 
toward cle: 1 the 
fession 

In all re 


democratic justice 


BUT WHAT OF THE VERDICT? Wer 
Communists guilty of conspiring t 
the government? Within the term 
Act--under which they were tried indoubt 
edly they were The jury, obviously, could 
bring in no other verdict. Denial onspirac\ 
is part of the Communi 


tradition of int-and 


deceit Bolshevism, as conceived by Lenin 
Was a conspiracy again t democracy before the 
American Communist 
think the eleven Communist hould not have 
been tried under the Smith Act—which con 
tains clauses 
Communists 


party was born. But we 


sweeping enough to apply to non- 

but under another act pertaining 
to the activities of agents of foreign powers 
The Foley Square trial, we believe, dignified 
the Communists by assuming them to be legiti- 
mate representatives of an accepted political 
ideology 


THE SMITH ACT. as it stands, is too inclu 
sive a law to be regarded as an effective weapon 
against Communist subversion. In its present 
form nothing can prevent its application to 
non-Communists as well, and as such it does 
express an attitude of thought-control which 
is antagonistic to the American system. We 
need not quote Jefferson or Lincoln to prove 
any American’s right to speak his mind on the 
state of the nation. No less a conservative than 
John Foster Dulles, for quite different reasons, 
recently reaffirmed that right 

The U.S.A. is not in the slightest danger of 
revolution, in any event. England, which is 
closer to the center of aggression than we, ayd 
which is also in the throes of an internal crisis, 
has not seen fit to introduce a Smith Act, and 
we could do worse than follow the example of 
the oldest parliamentary institutions in the 
world. Let us fight the Communists by the 
most effective means at our command; but let 
us not cut the throat of democracy in order to 
kill totalitarianism. As long as the Smith Act 
remains, not one ofus can afford to gloat over 
the fate of Dennis & Co. 

We recommend the following as the best 
means of handling the Communists within the 
framework of our traditional liberties: 

The Communists should be tried purely and 
simply as agents of a foreign power. 

The Communist party as such should not be 
outlawed. 

The Smith Act should be declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court. 


-— Where the News Ends 
He Stopped French Communism — 











NE OF THE MOST VIGOROUS, dynamic 
personalities I met during my recent trip 
to Europe was Jules Moch, then French 

Interior Minister and briefly, Premier. He 
did perhaps more than any other individual to 
stop the French Communists. M. Moch is a 
cousin of Leon Blum, veteran elder statesman 
of French Socialism, and is a native of southern 
France. 

A tall, energetic man, with 
a record of activity in the 
French Resistance, an ama- 
teur aviator and a good lin- 
guist, with a mastery of 
English, German and Rus- 
sian, M. Moch told me the 
story of his stormy two years 
as Interior Minister in his 
large office located in a 
eourtyard off the Faubourg 
St. Honore. 

“I was transferred from the Ministry of 
Public Works to the Ministry of the In- 
terior at the height of the Communist-led 
general strike, in the latter part of 1947,” 
he said. “It was not an easy task, to main- 
tain public order at that time. The Commu- 
nists had representatives in the French 
Cabinet until the spring of 1947. It was 
easy for them to infiltrate the police. 

“In the beginning there were only a few 








units on which I could unconditionally rely. 
But bit by bit, supported by the majority of the 
French people who resented this attempt to 
paralyze the national economy at the order of 
agents of a foreign power, we got control of the 
ituation. I obtained from parliament laws 
which authorized the dissolution of the worst- 
infiltrated police corps and which forbade 
police strikes. The right of policemen to belong 
to a union and discuss working conditions and 
grievances remains 

“This first Communist onslaught, the general 
strike, was the hardest. The second offensive, 
the coal strike of 1948, was expensive to France. 
But it received much less support. By that 
time it had been possible to build up an efficient 
police force, purged of Communist agents. 


“AT THE PRESENT time,” and M. Moch 
strode over to a map of France on which police 
and military districts were indicated, “there is 
no reason to fear that republican order in 





NOTE TO ESPIONAGE AGENTS 


Oh, welcome ye 
To the land of the free 

And the frequently free-and-easy. 
Come, ply your trade « 
Where we'll gladly aid, 

If we shoot, it'll be the breeze, see? 


Come on, you spies 
With the gimlet eyes. 
From the Elbe to beyond the Urals. 
It isn’t far 
To a comfortable bar 
Where top secret maps are murals! 


ALL SMILES 


Conferees Emerge Smiling. 
—Caption under news photo. 
Though epithets were cast about, 
Though fisticuffs were near, 
The conferees came filing out 
With smiles from ear to ear. 


Though deadlocked tight, and nothing done, 
They waved their hands and laughed, 
And looking straight into the sun, 
They smiled—till photographed. 


Richard Armour. 











By William Henry Chamberlin = 


France can be upset by the subversive effort 
of an organized minority. We are now abley 
supervise large mass demonstrations withpy 
bloodshed or disorder. 

“We have a special police force of 25,009) 
Paris. In other cities and towns there jg 
equal number of members of the Sureté ¥ 
— I have set up a picked mobile forge, 

2,000, members of the Companies of Repg 
a Security, equipped with motoreygle 
radio cars and even with airplanes. There; 
also the Garde Republicaine, with some 6 
members, and arrangements have been we 
out for close co-operation with the Army, 

“I don’t know whether the Communisis 
will make a third attempt to overthrow the 
government by abusing the strike weapon 
for political ends. I do know they will fail 
if they try. They may not have lost many 
votes. But they have lost in authority and 
influence. The development of the ‘Forgs 

Ouvriere,’ the socialist trade union move 

ment, and of the Catholic unions, has 

weakened their grip on the CGT, the 
central French trade union organization.” 

I put to M. Moch a question which I oftey 
asked in France. 


ul} 
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“Why are there still so many Communists, iq 
spite of the improvement in economic contk 
tions?” 

“That,” replied Moch, “is a long and compl 
cated story. France is the country of the Grea 
Revolution. There is a mood among many 
French voters always to be on the extrem 
Left. The Communists have exploited thi 
mood. 

“The Communists were active in the Resist 
ance, after Russia was attacked, and gained 
certain amount of credit because of this. Nd 
all the French people understand the characte 
and motives of American aid; Communi 
propaganda attacks meet with some success. 


“MOST IMPORTANT of all, perhaps, red 
wages are not yet at the prewar level, althougi 
production is above the prewar figure. Thee 
planation is that we are getting a different kim 
of production, more steel and electricity, 
instance, less food and consumers’ goods. 

“There has been a considerable expansion 
our social services since the war. The work 
are better insured against illness and aceidem 
and there is a generous system of family allow 
ances, with bonuses for each additional child 
Probably the worker with a large family is 
well off as he was before the war. But whi 
you call in America take-home pay, what 0 
worker gets in his pay-envelope, has not full 
eaught up with the higher cost of food @ 
clothing.” 

Speaking in Parliament after the coal str 
last November, M. Moch declared that the® 
called Commercial Bank for Northern Europ 
organized as a French company but controll 
by two Soviet banks, had given large sums? 
the Communist party, its press and aliiam 
and to co-operatives run by the Communit 
There is a very general impression in 
that during the confusion of the libe 
Communist action squads “liberated” banks # 
considerable sums of money. Now that 
source of finance has begun to run low,# 
reptitious transfers of funds through insti 
tions like the Commercial Bank of Nort® 
Europe are serving the same purpose. 

When I first met Jules Moch three yeals 
he was Minister of Public Works and was &® 
flowing with figures about rebuilt bridges 
plans for reviving the tourist industry. 4 
as Minister of the Interior, he threw 
with equal energy into the task of fig 
Communism. And always, he was consci0w@! 
the overall job of creating a truly demoG@e 
France. 
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